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THE “ CIVILISATION” ARGUMENT 


CATHOLICS who mix much with the world are often attacked 
with some such questions as these: ‘ If Catholicism is from 
God, and is the only true Gospel, how is it that the political 
and social condition of Catholic countries is often so degraded ? 
How is it that, while freedom, commerce, and national power 
have attained so glorious a hei ght in Protestant [ngland, 
Catholic Spain is a prey to factions, revolutions, tyranny, and 
general dec cay? Tow is it that Naples i is an effete de »spotism, 
and that Sardinia is torn with conflicts between the covern- 
ment and the Church? More than all, how is it that the 
Romans themselves, where the Pope and Cardinals have it all 
their own way, are a feeble, dirty, frivolous race, submitting 
unwillingly to the rule of ecclesiastics, or rather hating it 
so cordially, that the Pope is only m aiatsined on his throne 
by the bayonets of Fra. ice? ‘To put the whele question 
in a sentence,—If England is wrong, and Rome is right, 
why is the civilisation of the Papal States inferior to that of 
England é wy 
“How repeatedly the facts thus assumed, thus embodied, 

are thrust in our faces by our fellow-countrymen, we need not 
li nger to show. From the senate to the mec hanic’ s institute, 
from the bench of bishops to the spouting shoemaker on his 
tub, from the Zimes newspaper to the placards and handbills 
of every country town, the same taunt is flung in our eyes 
the same (as it is thought) irresistible weapon is fl surished 
over our heads. The polished gentleman with his well-bred 
snecr, and the low-lived talker with the coarse insolence of his 
vulg var abuse, agree in casting the same reproa ch in our tecth, 
and in asking us how that creed which degrades man can 
come from God. 

Like every other apparently forcible argument against 
Catholicism, this reproach, thus conveyed, is based, to a very 
great extent, on a gross perversion and mis-statement of facts. 
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We have no hesitation in asserting, that the supposed general 
contrast between the social and political condition of Catholic 
and Protestant nations has no real existence whatever. We 
have no wish to overstate our own case. We do not sympa- 
thise with those writers or speakers who pretend that in pro- 
moting the mere temporal civilisation of mankind, Catholicism 
is immeasurably ahead of Protestantism. We have no pre- 
conceived theory to defend. We shrink from none of the 
truths of history. We do not wish to argue against Protes- 
tantism on a misrepresentation of the facts of the case similar 
to that on which Protestants argue against Catholicism. We 
ask for the whole facts of the case; for nothing less, and for 
nothing more. And taking the whole, and not merely this or 
that isolated illustration of a favourite view, we repeat, that 
the popular English notion of the general inferiority of the 
human mind in Catholic countries, as compared with its 
civilisation in Protestant countries, is utterly without founda- 
tion in historical truth. 

In the first place, we insist that it would be most fallacious 
to raise any argument on such a subject on the facts of a 
single year, or a single generation. What Catholicism or 
Protestantism does for a people must be ascertained by ob- 
serving what it docs in the long-run, and not what it does 
within the space of some twenty, fifty, or even a hundred 
vears. It may suit the convenience of an anti-Catholic con- 
troversialist to limit the question to one or two countries 
on each side, and to their relative condition at this present 
moment alone; but we cannot conceive that any fair-minded 
person, whose sole desire is truth, would consciously be en- 
trapped into so delusive a means of bringing the question to 
a solution. It is all very well for a fierce Protestant news- 
paper or speech-maker to pit the England of to-day against 
the Naples of to-day; but it is monstrous to assume that the 
contrast between a few generations of one nation and a few 
gencrations of another nation can embrace the real bearings 
of a subject which includes not less than thirteen centuries 
and the destinies of an entire continent. 

At the very outset, therefore, we refuse to be bound by 
any such preposterous mutilation of history as that which 1s 
implied in the limitation of the question to a few selected 
eases, or a few short years. We insist upon carrying back 
the investigation to that period when Europe began to rise 
from the desolation produced by the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and when her religion, even by the confession of 
our enemics, was undeniably and universally “ popish.” We 
do not push the date into a still more remote antiquity, 
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because in the earlier ages of Christi: mity the Church was not 
dominant in the world as she afterwards became; and further, 
because our adversaries aaa complicate the discussion by 
denying that Christianity was then really what Catholicism 
is now. We start, then, from that day of desolation and 
social disorganisation, when the decay of imperial Rome had 
tempted the setiees barbarians to seek in her territories 
a prey as easy as it was magnificent; when socic ‘ty seemed 
altogether to resolve itself into its primitive elements ; when 
the old Pagan civilisation was crushed for ever; and i ignorance, 
violence, and every odious passion, appeared about to divide 
the empire of humanity among them. 

At that time there was undoubtedly but one idea of 
Christianity existing among those who called themselves by 
the name of Christ. Europe knew only of papal Chris- 
tianity. A religion without a visible church, and a visible 
church without bishops, and bishops without a Pope, was a 
thing unknown and unheard of, Christianity Was a religion 
of sacraments, Masses, image- Worship and monkery, and e very 
other of those “ corruptions” to which the supposed degrada- 
tion of Catholic states 1s now popularly imputed. And more 
than that, the priesthood then were the dominant class, so far 
as the powers of the intellect can confer absolute sway upon one 
social class over all others. Nay, further still, that intellec- 
tual power did measure its strength against the savage demon- 
strations of brute force; and it conquered. ‘The victory of 
the priestly intelligence over the strong arm of kings and 
nobles, was no mere matter of speculation as to the truth of 
the modern saying that “ knowledge is power.” The Popes 
and prelates of the dark and iiddle ages put the theory to 
a trial ; and it was found, while all humanity exulted in the 
result, that ‘* knowledge is power.” It was seen, that if the 
sift of cultivation, in ever so slight a degree, be conferred on 
popes, prelates, and priests, a ind th iey are called into conflict 
with the fiery passions a armed hosts of secular sovereigns 
and princes, the power of the animal strength licks the dust 


before the knowledge of the priesthood, though the former be 


counted by hundreds, and the latter by units. 
Here, then, was a fair illustration of the natural tenden- 


cies of Catholicism to advance or impede a secular civilisa- 
tion. Popery had it all its own way; and how did it use the 
unexampled opportunity? Let the records of ten centuries 
reply. From the year when the last successor of Augustus 
fell with the last remains of Roman greatness and cultiva- 
tion, let the history of Kurope bear witness to the deeds of 
. Popery,” when it stood alone among men. Is there a ques- 
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tion, a doubt, the shadow of a doubt, as to the testimony 
of the thous and years between the fall of Rome and the 
commencement of Protestantism ? During all that long and 

often weary period, who but the Church civilised the human 
race, wherever she came? Amidst the crash of kingdoms, the 
mingling of races, the creation of new political relation- 
ships ; ; while the old landmarks were swept away, and the old 
barriers against reckless passion crumbled into dust; with 
acaneety a trace of an elder civilisation to reward the re- 
searches of an antiquary, and scarcely a tradition of the old 
Roman grandeur to rouse the Church to rivalry ; ; while the 
world stormed upon her from without, and intrigued within 
her fold; while often her own children proved corrupt; while 
hot controversies raged among her learned men; while her 
clergy too often viola ated her laws, or sold iemnclecs to the 
interests of the sceular power; while the possession of the 
Holy Sce itself was for many years contested by anti-Popes ; 
while the riches of the world were at length poured into her 
lap, and she was tempted to subside into that luxurious indo- 
lence which had proved the ruin of the old imperial Rome; 
—amidst all this, the ceaseless progress of the human intelli- 
gence, and the foundation of all present [uropean political 
freedom, under the direct guidance of Romish ecclesiastics, 
are as clearly to be seen as the progress of the sun in the 
heavens from east to west in his diurnal journey. Represen- 
tative government, municipal Institutions, an equal administra- 
tion of justice, hospitals, roads, bridges, the arts, music, 
literature in all its branches, the discoveries of unknown parts 
of the world, even the elements of those purely physical 
sciences which are the especial boast of the modern English- 
mean,—every thing had its rise, and was cultivated with an 
untiring zeal and a fearless conviction that there is no natural 
hos tility between Catholicism and civilisation, for century after 
century, by priests and monks, and under their undisputed 
sway. W ithout the aid of the printing-press, with no stimulus 
of Protestant rivalry to excite them, with no poverty to force 
them to intellectual toils for the sake of their bread »—they laid 
the foundations of the entire structure of European civilisa- 
tion. We have nothing which we do not in some measure owe 
to the Church as it existed before the ** Reformation.” 

Can Protestantism parallel this extraordinary spectacle 
from the records of its own achievements? Did any single 
Protestant nation ever civilise itself from within, as the entire 
European commonwealth civilised itself under the influence 
of European Catholicism? To compare the progress of 
England since the days of Henry VIIL, or the condition of 
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the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, or modern Prussian 
or Dutch civilisation, or the present state of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, or the results of British sway in India, 
or the restless movement of the United States, with the work 
done by the Church for all Europe before the sixteenth 
century, is really so ridiculous, that the very idea of insti- 
tuting such a comparison has only to be put forward in order 
to carry its refutation along with its pretensions. Will any 
reasonable inquirer, we ask, deny that the direct tendencies 
of Catholicism are to the highest possible cultivation of the 
human mind, and to the promotion of social order and perfec- 
tion, with such a history before him? Surely this one fact 
alone decides the question. If some Catholic nations, since 
the ‘* Reformation,” have fallen behind in the race, is it not 
obvious that such a result must be imputed to the operation 
of certain disturbing influences noé religious in their nature ? 
Whatever the present decadence of Spain or Naples, you 
cannot destroy the facts of ten centuries; you must look else- 
where than to the “ paralysing influence of Popery” for the 
true causes that have produced the decline of certain Catholic 
powers. We speak, of course, to men of candour, who seck 
the real truth, and not to those who aim to maintain their 
own theories; and, addressing such persons, we repeat onze 
more, that if for 1000 years, during which Catholicism stood 
alone, her influence on civilisation was in the highest degree 
beneficial,—if during that time the Catholic Church, and 
the Catholic Church only, actually created that modern life 
whose benefits we now enjoy,—the conclusion is inevitable, 
that the more recent decay of the social system in some few 
Catholic nations must be sought elsewhere than in the dog- 
mas and discipline of the Church of Rome. 

What those paralysing causes have been, we shall pre- 
sently point out. But, first, we call attention to the un- 
blushing character of that reasoning, which assumes that, as 
things now are, civilisation is the invariable accompaniment 
of Protestantism, and decay and degradation the result of 
Catholicism. Cast your eyes over the map of [urope, and 
say which are the civilised and advancing nations, and which 
are those who have more or less relapsed into barbarism and 
disorganisation. And in so doing, beware of adopting the 
monstrous notion that civilisation is identical with national 
power, or with any one peculiar form of political govern- 
ment. If a representative system like that of England (not 
a thoroughly popular and democratic one, be it observed), and 
if the possession of an invincible fleet and a first-rate army, be 
essential to the perfecting of man as a cultivated being, then 
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undoubtedly England is the Paradise of humanity, and ; 
comparison between Great Britain and any other nation is 
needless and futile. We need hardly say that we repudiate 
any such a false and shallow test. The true question is, 
Where are men most refined, most orderly, most cheerful, 
most intelligent, most moral, most industrious, most produc. 
tive, most cantuabedt Pees are the proofs of civilisation, 
and not the accidents of a House of Commons (which may 
be most uncongenial to a nation’s tastes, and unsuitable to 
its habits), or of a preponderating power in the councils of 
Kurope. <A nation may be unconquered and unconquerable, 
yet semi-barbarous; it may present the very beau-ideal ot 
“self-government,” yet be a disgrace to humanity. Power 
is not. necessarily happiness; nor is a man a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a benefactor to mankind, merely because he is 
neither taxed nor governed except in accordance with his own 
personal votes. 

Tried, then, not by insular bigotry, but by the dictates of 
reason, how do the nations of Europe 2 rank in the scale of 
sivilication? Contrast, first, England and France as neigh- 
bours and rivals, and as equals in political power. In what 
way are the French people less civilised than we are? In 
literature, in the arts, in diplomacy, in their love for peace in- 
stead of war, in war itself, in the general happiness of the 
entire mass of their people, will any candid man pretend that 
they are behind ours? To this day we are constrained to 
learn more from them than they from us. They are utterly 
unlike us, in requiring a species of despotism for their 
government, in contradistinction to our own representative 
system; but the necessity for this despotism does not spring 
from an inferior degree of civilisation, but from the fact that 
with them the discontented masses are fiery and organised, 
and therefore powerful; while with us they are brutal, but 
without organisation, and therefore powerless. The “ million” 
in France is more daring and revolutionary than in England ; 
but who that knows the utter demoralisation, s stupidity, and 
degradation of the enormous labouring class in our cities and 
villages will venture to allege that our barn-dcor savages 
and town populations are one single degree higher in the 
scale of humanity than the peasantry and ‘ouvriers” of 
France? English brutality is not better than French ferocity. 
Vice gains nothing by exchanging the vivacious recklessness 
of Paris for the stupid animalism of London. As to intellect, 
if civilisation means intellectual power, the French Red- 
republican, or frequenter of the Palais Royal, has certainly 
his wits more sharpened than the denizen of St. Giles’s and the 
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supporters of our gin-palaces. The Parisian erects barricades, 
and shoots magistrates and soldiers; the Londoner, being 
more domestic in his habits, contents himself with beating his 
wife with an iron bar, or with kicking her till she dies. As 
to the peasantry of the two countries, the advantage is on the 
French side. And, indeed, looking at the political aspect of 
France, the good sense which erects and submits to a despo- 
tism, when necessary, Is, in our eyes, gui/e as honourable and 
noble a feature as that independent self-government which is 
the boasted glory of the English middle and upper classes ; 
for, be it remembered that the multitude here have no voice 
in the government, as they have in France. 

Ixtend, again, the contrast between the two nations to 
their past history, since Protestantism has existed. Hach 
nation has had its era of bloody civil conflict for religious 
aims; but in France Catholicism never armed its children 
against one another, as Protestantism did in England. The 
Catholics fought the Huguenots; but Inglish Protestantism, 
not content with the bloodiest perse cution of Catholicism, as 
soon as 1t was supreme in the land divided itself into two par- 
ties, and fought to the death. Can such a crime be imputed to 
Catholicism in France, or in any Catholic country in any age? 

Again, in that miserable era of corruption which intro- 
duced the French Revolution, what sind of Catholicism was 
it which permitted king, nobles, and bourgeoisie to sink into 
the slough of demoralisation? Was it true Catholicism ? 
Or was it not rather that miserable perversion of Catholic 
doctrine, a Jansenistic Gallicanism, identical in many things 
ere English Protestantism, defying and hating the rule of 

“foreign Pontiff?” The Catholicism under which France 
fell Was an essentially national and anti-Roman creed. Yet 
even at the time, while Paris and the great towns were thus 
hastening to the catastrophe, a true Catholic spirit reigned 
undisturbed in the hearts of a considerable portion of the 
people, which brought forth fruits of piety and civilisation 
without parallel in the annals of any Protestant state since 
Luther arose. Recal the history of ‘the Vendéan war; and 
then say whether the Catholic faith has not a regenerating 
power upon the heart, not of the select few, but of a whole 
population, down to the very lowest, of the most exalted and 
slorious kind. The Vendéans wore wooden shoes, and many 
of them could not read or write; but if they were not really 
civilised—if they did not present a picture of human life in 
its noblest aspect, adorned with the purest, the simplest, and 
the most heroic virtues, and tried by the severest tests, then 
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we know not what is the difference between barbarism and 
true civilisation. Throw the English people—not the English 
shopkeepers and gentry, but the real multitude—into temp- 
tations similar to those which assaulted the innocence and 
faith of La Vendée, and will any rational man pretend that 
our Iinglish pride would not be abased with shame at the 
result? When Protestantism produces a La Vendée, then, 
and not till then, can we think of admitting its claims to be 
the regenerator of a nation really under its sway. 

The Vendeans, again, remind us cf another heroic race, 
who have shown us, and who still show, what Catholicism can 
do for humanity when she possesses undisputed sway over the 
hearts of a people. ‘The memory of La Rochejaquelein sur- 
vives rather in history than in the traditions of the people 
whom he led first to victory and then to death; but the vir- 
tues of the men who fought around the illustrious Hofer have 
descended to their descendants, and the Tyrol still presents 
the spectacle of a thoroughly Catholic people, unequalled by 
any non-Catholic nation for simplicity, piety, loyalty, in- 
dustry, and that real cultivation of the intellect, which is 
Within the compass of men who have to toil for their daily 
bread. Protestant travellers exult over us by contrasting the 
dirt and decay of the Catholic cantons of Switzerland with 
the activity and cleanliness of the Protestant cantons; but 
they forget to add, that the mountains of the Tyrol present 
an instant refutation to the conclusion which they think they 
can draw from the condition of Switzerland. We do not 
dwell upon their palpable exaggeration of the degree of con- 
trast existing between the Swiss Cantons of the two religions, 
great as it iss We call upon those who ask for the whole 
truth, to look beyond Berne and Geneva and the Grisons; to 
leave Swiss republicanism—a tyranny, be it observed, of the 
most hateful kind—and to pass on into the mountain terri- 
tories of despotic Austria, where Catholicism alone guides the 
minds of the Tyrolese, and the people know Protestantism 
only by name. Assert every thing you can of Protestant 
industry and progress in Switzerland; all this, with the ad- 
dition of the virtues of religion, are to be found in the people 
of the Tyrol. For as to Christian virtues among the Swiss 
Protestants, nobody supposes them to exist. Brave they may 
be, industrious they may be, patriotic they may be (if patriot- 
ism is consistent with the exercise of a grinding tyranny on 
the part of the majority over the minority); but a nation of 
money-getting rogues they are. If Protestantism is to be 
valued only so far as it has raised the Swiss mountaineers to a 
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Christian civilisation, it must take its place at once in the list 
of impostures and public nuisances. 

Let us next take the various independent kingdoms of 
Europe of inferior political importance, but strongly marked 
as elther Protestant or Catholic in their religion. Such are 
Holland, Belgium, the dukedoms and smaller kingdoms of 
Germany, ‘Tuscany, Naples, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Is it possible that a well-informed man can read through this 
bare enumeration, and not admit that the popular theory as 
to the anti-civilising tendencies of Catholicism is an impudent 
pretence? In what points are the Protestant states of Ger- 
many superior to the Catholic? Are they more intellectual, 
more literary, more moral, more refined, more artistic, more 
devoted to peace and commerce? Is it not notorious that the 
lead in the restoration of German art has been taken by Ca- 
tholic Bavaria; that Munich is a city in its own way unrival- 
led; that the detestable hot-beds of continental gambling are 
for the most part confined to Protestant States; and that 
Protestant Germany is far more full of the elements of a bloody 
and infidel revolutionism than any of its Catholic portions ? 

Or compare Holland with Tuscany? In which are the 
people happier? What is Dutch civilisation beyond an or- 
derly and half-tipsy devotedness to money-getting, enlivened 
only by as bitter a persecution of Dutch Catholicism as the 
Protestant majority can dare to enforce? ‘The Dutch are 
laborious cultivators of the soil, and energetic in struggling 
against the natural disadvantages of their territory; but are 
the people of Tuscany less industrious in turning the resources 
of their fertile soil to the best account? Is life more worth 
having in Florence or in Amsterdam? Who would not, so 
far as mere temporal cultivation goes, be a Florentine on the 
banks of the Arno, rather than a Hollander, smoking, drink- 
ing, and vegetating amidst his money-bags, and breathing 
genuine Dutch odours amidst the sluggish canals of that land 
of bulbs and Calvinism ? 

Or who that valued all that is best in modern civilisation 
would assign a respectable rank among rival nations to those 
scandalously immoral and gluttonous countries, Sweden and 
Norway? What has Protestantism done for them? It 
liberality of mind, and toleration for other men’s opinions, 
be the proof of civilisation, where, we say, is the parallel 
to Swedish bigotry and persecution? ‘Tuscany, Spain, and 
Naples will not tolerate Protestantism; but in those countries 
every body is a Catholic. In Sweden, on the contrary, there 
are many Catholics; but the Protestant majority, as usual, 
stamps upon their necks with the iron heel of savage power. 
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The persecution of Sweden is as unrelenting, and ten times 
as shameless and irrational, as in what are called ‘ ‘bigoted 
Cuslelic” anunteics, The fecbdonees, ignorance, and cruelty of 
the Neapolitan Bourbon may be a w atch ord with Protestant 
journalists; but we should like to give these vehement indi- 
viduals their choice of existence between Naples and those 
northern Protestant countries. Is life more worth having as 
a Swede than asa Neapolitan? Are the Swedes and Danes 


one whit nearer the perfection of humanity than the masses of 


the Neapolitans and Sicilians? We think not. 

One other yet remains unnoticed among minor European 
States, and it stands alone among its peers. Were the his- 
torian called on to name the kingdom which in all respects is 
deserving of praise on the most rigid theory of social civilisa- 
tion, he could not hesitate a moment where to make his choice ; 
the laurel must be accorded to Belgium with an universal 
acclaim. Whatever the Englishman may most admire in the 
institutions and social order of his own country, he finds exist- 
ing in Belgium; with only this difference, that Belgium goes 
farther than we do in those points which we most elory in, 
Her population is more orderly, more industrious, more intelli- 
vent and successful in agriculture than we are, and itis fully 
our equal in manufactures. The masses of the people havea 
larger share in the government of the nation and in its local 
and municipal adininistration than ours have ; ; they are better 
educated than ours, and infinitely more moral ; their operatives 
do not betake themselves to “ strikes” in times of difficulty ; 
they have a dense population, but far fewer paupers than our- 
selves; amidst all the revolutionary excitements which recently 
shook their powerful neighbours, they remained contented and 
undisturbed: and all this remar kable prosperity and social order 
they have preserved, without any of those aids to law and in- 
dustry which rewnlt from our long-established constitution, 
our insular position, and our immense military and naval 
strength. Add to this, that they carry out the principles of 
religious toleration to an extent unknown to any other Euro- 
pean people; though they are placed in precisely that position 
which often induces the utmost rigour of persecution, having 
an overwhelming majority united in one long-esti iblished creed. 
And Belgium is a Catholic country. It is one of the most 
Catholic of countries. It isa country in which Catholicism is 
not upheld as a political instrument by the state, but in which 
its ruling power over the consciences of the people i is unsur- 
passed, unaided by those appliances which foster Protestantism 
in the hearts of the Anglo-Saxon race. If any where the 
genuine influences of Cath olicism on the social state are to be 
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seen at work, it is in that remarkable kingdom. If the ten- 
dency of Popery is to degrade and enslave the human intelli- 
gence, why is Belgium what she is? Why is it that her pros- 
perity as an independent and Catholic nation has so far outrun 
her progress while she remained linked to her Calvinistic nei¢h- 
bour Holland? The haughty British mind may smile at the 
comparison between the mighty empire ruled by Victoria, and 
the humbler race ruled by Leopold; but as a test of the in- 
fluence of the two creeds, the comparison is as valid as if Bel- 
gium were the first of European kingdoms. <A few grains of 
cold are sufficient to enable the chemist to ascertain the purity 
of the metal he is required to assay. 


Why, then, it is asked, is Spain not like Belgium, and is 
Rome still occupied by French soldiery? We reply, that in 
the decadence of these and certain other states religion has 
had no share whatever. We might, indeed, meet our op- 
ponent at the very threshold of his argument, and deny the 
existence of that decay to the extent to which he asserts that 
it exists. If morality, cheerfulness, and general popular happi- 
ness form any part of true civilisation—(as undoubtedly they 
do)—then we do not for an instant admit that the people of 
Spain and Italy are in these respects inferior to the people of 
England. We assert the very reverse. Taking soul for soul 
in the entire population of the different nations, the Italians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese are by far happier and more moral 
than the English and Scotch people. The blessings of British 
civilisation do not reach the masses of the multitude. They 
belong to the few alone. But in these Catholic countries, 
whose political importance is now sunk so low, among whom 
the reign of law and order is so precarious, and where intel- 
lectual energy is so inferior to that of France, Germany, and 
England,—in these the millions are in a better condition 
than amongst ourselves. It is the aristocracy and the middle 
classes that have fallen from their ancient elevation, and it is 
among them that the clements of social disruption are so 
fatally active. 

3ut we have no wish to embarrass the question by any 
such counter-statements. We accept the fact, that as Euro- 
pean powers, and as leaders in the intellectual march of the 
day, Spain and Italy are not what they were; and that the 
secular government of Pius IX. is hated by a certain portion 
of his subjects—that portion being numerically @ minority, 
but powerful through its organisation and alliance with foreign 
revolutionists. And we trace this decay to the natural opera- 
tion of causes over which the Church of Christ, by its very 
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mission, has no control. Spain, who, be it never forgotten, 
rose to the summit of national greatness and civilisation while 
Catholic, fell through the influx of the precious metals and 
through her American conquests, and from the enervating in- 
fluence of her climate. No social prosperity could have sur- 
vived under that deluge of gold which flowed in from Mexico 
and Peru, fostering the utmost extravagances of luxury among 
the rich, stimulating the minds of the people to an industry 
where success was suicidal, and paralysing those productive 
energies Without which a nation must necessarily hasten to 
decay. 

Yet still more effective in its destructive operations has 
been the climate of Spain; and the same cause has worked to 
the enfeeblement of the Italian mind. Such a cause may at 
first seem unequal to so mighty a result; but we are con- 
vinced that it is ¢he cause of the present inferiority of the 
Spanish and Italian mind; and as such we beg the reader’s 
thoughtful attention to its necessary operation. 

It is, then, an undoubted fact, that under one species of 
climate alone can the human intelligence arrive at and retain 
the highest activity and power of which it is capable in this 
world. In the frigid regions of the North the intellect never 
attains any high degree of cultivation. Even in Sweden and 
Denmark, men of great intellectual strength, profound learn- 
ing, and brilliant imagination, are remarkably rare. So much 
of the entire energy of the composite creature, man, seems 
taken up in the consumption of the sustenance necessary to 
life at a low degree of the thermometer, that little strength 
seems left for the support of the spiritual portions of his being. 
A similar result follows, from opposite causes, beneath the 
burning sky of the tropics. An almost irresistible impulse is 
conveyed to certain passions and emotions of the human frame 
and mind; life becomes an alternation of fiery action and tor- 
pid languor; but the character, as a whole, rarely passes 
beyond the infancy or childhood of civilisation, or it remains 
fixed in the savageness of an almost incurable barbarism. 

Advancing, then, from the extreme of heat and of cold into 
the more temperate regions of Europe, we observe on the 
whole two distinct divisions of these more favoured lands; the 
northern, including France, Germany, England, and other 
countries of less note; and the southern, comprising Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and others of like character. And from the 
unanimous testimony of history we learn that the human in- 
tellect, though slower in its advances in the northernmost of 
these two sections than in the more exciting south, is yet sub- 
jected to no deteriorating or enervating action, which under- 
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mines a civilisation prematurely created. In the history of 
the European commonwealth there is no more striking phe- 
nomenon than the permanent strength of the races settled in 
England, France, and Germany, as ‘contrasted with the rapid 
rise and rapid decrepitude of the races of Italy, Greece, and 
Spain. Beneath the genial suns of Italy the old Roman civili- 
sation sprung into vigorous life, while the northern races moved 
onwards with scarcely perceptible steps. But no sooner was 
that ancient civilisation matured, than the seeds of death began 
to bear fruit, and a few generations beheld the descendants of 
Cato and Cesar an easy prey to the northern hordes. The 
name of Cato, too, reminds us of another striking illustration 
of the stimulating and destroying effects of climate. What 
was Carthage once? and what, or rather where, is Carthage 
now? Who that has not learnt to appreciate the fearful 
powers of unceasing heat upon the nature of man can recog- 
nise in the Tunis of to- day the mighty country of Hannibal, 
or in the semi-barbarous shores of northern Africa the lands 
where Augustine once swayed the pastoral crozier over flourish- 
ing communities of Christians ? 

teturning, however, to Italy, observe with what rapidity 
a new civilisation arose from the ashes of fallen Rome. ‘The 
northern races forgot their ancient characteristics ;—passion, 
imagination, fiery energy, unsurpassed intellectual acute- 
ness, awake in the souls of the rude barbarians; and while 
France, and England, and Germany, still toil onwards in 
patient slowness, once more Italy leads the van in the intel- 
lectual army : but how soon to exhaust her energies, and yield 
the place of honour to those whom she had taught and led! 
That genial warmth of atmosphere which favoured the quick 
development and growth of the middle ages, carried with 
it the natural influences of a hot-house cultivation: the 
growth was too rapid, too beautiful, too graceful, to be truly 
strong and hardy. And now, at length, Italy os ceased to 
teach the civilised world, even in those arts wherein she has 

0 long been accounted especially supreme; painting, archi- 
caine sculpture, and music, have fled across the Alps; and 
Rome itself has become a mere manufactory of imitations of 
the works with which the departed genius of Italy was wont 
to delight and astonish mankind. 

Doubtless there are exceptions to the general character 
which has become impressed upon the Spanish and Italian 
races; but, as a rule, we cannot but see that they are deficient 
in some of the chief elements of greatness ; they are impulsive, 
flery, wanting in self-control and perseverance, glad to catch 
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at a present pleasure, and unwilling to toil on without imme- 
diate success, preferring the sweets of life to its less palatable 
but more sustaining occupations; they are suspicious, and 
given to intrigue, and unwilling thoroughly to trust any one. 
Moreover, in It ily at least, it is impossible to overlook the 
want of physi ral cour: ie both in the aristocracy and the 
ecople + an enemy who would be laughed at by an English or 
a French mob, drives an Italian crowd before him like chaff. 
The cowardice of Italian revolutionists 1s not less than their 
bloodiness; and they can be crushed by Austria or France as 
surely as sheep can be coutrolled by w atch- dogs. 

Now a character like this, compatible as it is with gene- 
rai and devoted piety, and among the poor with contented ac- 
quicsce nee in @vy government which treats them tolerably well, 
is manifestly fatal to that progress in social culture which is 
Witnessed in our more northern races. A man who is impul- 
sive, wanting in self-command, contented with the oe 
of the hour, and ready to run away at the very sight of ¢ 
bayonet, may make quite as good a Christian as the more 
enduring, more torpid, more courageous people who are now 
swaying the destinies of Hurope; but it is impossible that 
from such materials the government of England, the soldiers 
of Franee, or the arts and literature of Germany, should 
be created; a busy, restless, ever-toiling, never-yielding life, 
is an impossibility under an Italian sky, except for some few 
rare exceptions to the average character of men; the enormous 
majority we/l not take the trouble which is requisite for ever 
pushing onwards the outworks of modern civilisation. Let any 
man imagine what he would do himself, if six months of the 
year were as hot as an English August, and a vast deal hotter ; 
if the sun shone brilliantly for weeks and weeks together, 
at once seducing him to listless enjoyment, and incapaci- 
tatine him for paticn t toil What would become of the 
[nelish House of Commons, if the English climate were such 
that an hour or two’s sleep became almost a necessary of life 
every afternoon? Docs any man suppose that our restless 
energy, our steady busin oss-habits, our quiet, silent, metho- 
dical routine, would be any thing less than an impossibility 
under the sun of Rome or of Naples? Conceive the daily 
production of a London newspaper,—that gigantic monument 
of the results of organisation, regularity, Yeadiness s, and self- 
command,—with the thermometer at 90 degrees in the shade! 
Remember, too, that this influence of climate has been work- 
ing for centuries and centuries on a race never strengthened 
by the infusion of northern blood ;—and you will admit that 
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there is no need of secking for the causes of the national 
fecbleness of Italy or Spain in the * bigotry of priests,’ or 
the ‘ degrading superstitions of Popery.” 

We do not for a moment pretend that the secular govern- 
ment of the Holy See is a stable or a prosperous one; we 
admit also, that a government of ecclesiastics has its own 
peculiar disadvantages Sy as it has its own peculia ir merits ; but 
we deny that the reli gous condition of the Italian people is to 
be judged by the intrigues of revolutionists, the cowardice of 
the shopkeepers, or the inferiority of the Italian nobility to 
their peers in England. The immense majority of the Italian 
populace are religious and contented, and in many respects 
nnmeasurably superior to their peers in our own country. If 

tome is less prosperous, less wealthy, less stable, less pro- 
ductive of intellectual triumphs, than London, it is because 
the nobles and middle classes of Rome are a feeble cenera- 
tion; and it is no part of Christianity to make ropes of sand, 
or to defy the influences of climate upon the mind and body 
of man. It is the office of Catholicism to save souls; and 
until it can be shown that, taking soul for soul in the entire 
population of England and the Papal States, a larger propor- 
tion of individuals are habitually influenced by the love of 
God in Great Britain than in the territories of the Pope, we 
shall retain our conviction that the disasters and difficulties 
of the Roman government are no proof whatever that the 
Chureh of Rome fails in her duty in comparison with the 
Protestantism of England and Scotland.* 

What Rome and Italy in general need is an infusion of 
the cold and hardy blood of the north. Were 2 few millions 
of Scotch, Danish, and Russian women, leaving their Pro- 
testantism behind them, to settle in Italy and marry as many 
millions of Florentines, Romans, and Neapolitans, the next 
generation of Italians would speedily extinguish the exclusive 
pretensions of us northern boasters. A fresh race would 
occupy the soil, more lively and versatile than their northern 
mothers, more solid and manly than their southern fathers ; 
and a few years would suffice to work a radical change in the 
social, politic: al, and national condition of the entire Italian 
peninsula. That the new state of things would be as perma- 
nent as the civilisation of the Cisalpine nations, we hold to 
be practically impossible, unless a perpetual course of mar- 
rlages with successions of more sturdy immigrants could be 
kept up, to counteract the exciting and enervating influences 

* For an unanswerable exposition of the primary truth here implied, we need 


Only refer our readers to the eighth of Father Newman’s Lectures on Anglican 


Difticulties. 
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to which each generation born in Italy would pay its exhaust- 
ing tribute. But for a while we should behold a repetition of 
that brilliant advance in intellect, power, and art, which has 
twice in the history of man plac ed the people of Italy at the 
head of the world. But whether or no such a bloodless revolu- 
tion shall insure permanence to the present forms of govern- 
ment in that garden of Europe, our faith as Catholics in the 
divine origin of that religion, without which Italy would in- 
deed be lost, is undisturbed; for we know that the sorrows 
of Italy arise from causes over which the Church and her 
venerable Head have no control. 








Licbicls, 
HUCS CHINESE EMPIRE. 
The Chinese Empire, §c. By M. Hue. (L’Empire Chinois.) 


(Second Notice.) 


[N our first article on M. Huc’s Chinese Empire we called 
our readers’ attention to “a seotaie which the daudator tempo- 
vis acti, the mourner over dcfunct systems of thought, might 
learn from a serious de ot the state of Chinese socicty. 
Before proceeding to the further remarks which M. Huc’s 
book suggests to us, we cannot help quoting, by way of corro- 
boration of our own views, some sentences from the ereatest 
of modern Spanish Catholic writers, directly bearing on the 
office of the educator of the present day.* 

‘The cause of the difference (between the science of the 
present day, and that which has now passed away),” says Bal- 
mez, is found in the spirit of the age, which made men in 
those days study books, instead of society. Then the prin- 
ciple of authority was dominant in science, now it is that of 
observation. Fixity of principle and unity of view,” continues 
Balmez, * characterised the men of the old wchiendl vagueness 
and uncertainty are the characteristics of the modern. The 
former were ruled by religious faith and moral maxims, the 
latter are swayed by material interests, with the taste for a 
brilliant civilisation, and the striving after a certain indefinite 
unknown progress, which they cannot explain to themselves. 
The former are remarkable for a severe but somewhat dry 


* From the Miscellaneous Works of Balmez, just published in French, and to 
which we shall call our readers’ attention in an early number. 
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style of reasoning, the latter for elegance of form, coupled 
with i inaccuracy in the matter; the foamer cannot undies ‘stand 
modern, nor the latter ancient society. . . . Happy are they 
who understand the style of both parties, and can preserve 
honourable relations with each. From the simple office of 
interpreters they will come to be cenciliators.” 

‘* Those who belong to the old school are in possession of 
principles which are eternally true; those who belong to the 
modern school have appropriated the movement of the AZE 5 
why can they not come to an understanding, and unite? ... 
Truth cannot be the enemy of movement, nor can movement 
be incompatible with truth.” 

If in Europe the followers of the old scientific method are 
in exclusive possession of the principles of spiritual truth, they 
may learn from a study of the Chinese and their life that this 
union between religion and a certain philosophy is simply an 
historical, and by no means a necessary or logical connection. 
The Europeans, at the period of the foundation of their pre- 
sent civilisation, happened by God's good providence to be in 
possession of the one only science which had already reached 
its utmost limits; which could not be carried further by man, 
because man had not brought it to where it was, and which 
therefore is capable of resting solely on authority and tradi- 
ticn, namely, the Catholic faith. It could not, therefore (at 
first sight), hurt these unchangeable truths, if the principle of 
authority were consecrated for use in all other sciences. But 
when this same principle was erected in China, she had 

already lost all religious certainty; she did not even know 
whether or not there was a God. - The principle of authority 
in this case could only perpetuate atheism, while in Europe it 
happened practically to strengthen the foundations of Catho- 
licity, by rendering it one of the sciences,—the largest, indeed, 
and the mother science, but still starting from the same prin- 
ciples and employing the same method as the others. livery 
one knows what a shock religion received in Europe, when 
Bacon put into words the dumb presentiments of his age, and 
showed that sciences do not depend on authority, but on ob- 
servation; that not books alone, but nature and society, are to 
be the study of the philosopher. IXver since that time there 
has been found no lack of persons who have spent their whole 
lives in lamenting this change, in denouncing the new philo- 
sophy, and in trying to rehabilitate the wisdom of the ——o 
—instead of putting their shoulders to the wheel, and by ¢ 
searching analysis showing that the change had nothing to . 
with revelation ; that what God has spoken must remain, 
though the telescope and microscope happen to be discovered, 
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and though men take to interrogating nature instead of the 
books of “Aristotle, Ptolemy, Galen, and Averrhoes. When 
the principle of authority is intruded into the domain of the 
inductive sciences, we cannot be surprised, knowing what 
human nature is, if naturalists push their principles of. induc- 
tion into the domain of authority. On the one hand, philo- 
sophers may kick as they please, but the moral law, wa the 
revealed dogmas of faith, will always remain outside their do- 
main; and on the other hand, however scholastic theologians 
may anathematize, they will never get the philosopher to sub- 
mit his inductive theories to their private interpretation of 
those accidental expressions of Scripture, of which no con- 
sistent, no dogmatic and authoritative interpretation, has been 
committed by the apostles and prophets to the Church.  Re- 
ligion is entirely handed down by authority. Metaphysical 
science, indeed, whose subject-matter is human consciousness, 
of which Aristotle, Plato, and Augustine, Homer and Shake- 
speare, were, to say the least, as good judges as Lord Brough- 
ham, Cousin, Emerson, or George Combe,—goes very much 
on authority, because such authority is only an authentic 
catalogue of experiments conducted by the ablest observers. 
But natural science makes nothing at all of the authority of 
those men who observed inaccurately, without instruments, 
on no system,—or if on a system, on one which was a mere 
fancy, a groundless speculation. 

if the European nations exhibit a grand spectacle during 
the ages of faith, this was by no means because of the indis- 
criminate application of the principle of authority to all sub- 
jects, but because, we repeat it, they were in possession of 
that one only treasure to which the principle of authority Is 
exclusively applicable. The degeneracy of the Chinese may 
be traced to the blind adoption of this principle t in all possible 
subjects; to the religious conservation of the husks when the 
kernels were rotten. In politics, literature, arts, and science, 
they profess but one principle,—that of authority. Their 
theory is, that what was not known and admitted by their 
ancestors, the descendants have no right to meddle with; the 
fathers have full right of disposal over ‘the children, both mind 
and body. 

Here is M. Huc’s analysis and appreciation of the Chinese 
constitution. 

“The idea of the family is the foundation of Chinese society. 
Filial piety, the invariable theme of moralists and philosophers, and 
the continual injunction of imperial proclamations, and mandarins’ 
allocutions, is made the cardinal virtue, from which all others are 
derived. This feeling, which is carefully cherished in all possible 
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ways, so as to be made quite a passion, leavens all the actions of 
life, dethun itself in all forms, and serves as the pivot of publie 
morality. Every attempt, every crime, against authority, law, the 
property or the life of individuals, is reckoned to be a kind of 
domestic treason (lese paternité). ‘The acts of virtue, on the other 

hand, devotion and compassion to the unfortunate, honesty in 
commerce, even courage in war, are all counted parts of filial piety ; 
to be a good or bad citizen is the same as being a good or bad 
son. 

‘The emperor is the personification of this great principle, which 

governs, and penetrates to a greater or less depth the different strata 
of this immense deposit of 300,000,000 persons. He is called Ho- 
ang-ti, august sovereign, or Hoang-chau, august highness; but his 
most appropriate name is Tven-dze, son of heaven. According to 
the ideas of Confucius and his disciples, the heaven directs and 
reculates the great movements and revolutions of the empire ; its 
will overthrows dynasties, and substitutes new ones. The heaven 
is the sole and true master of the empire; it chooses whom it 
pleases as its representative, and communicates to him its absolute 
authority over the people. The sovereign authority is a celestial 
commission, a holy mission confided to an individual for the cood 
of the community, of which he is deprived by heaven as soon as he 
proves forgetful of his duty and unworthy of his charge. From 
this political fatalism it results that at the periods of revolution the 
struggle is terrific, till some great success and well marked superi- 
ority give to the subjects a sign of the will of heaven; then the 
people rallies without difficulty under the new power, and submits 
to it for a long time without thought of chapge. The heaven had a 
representative, an adopted son; it abandoned him, and withdrew 
from him his powers; it chose a new one, and wills that this 
should be obeyed. Such is the whole system. 

‘The emperor, son of heaven, and so father and mother of th« 
empire, as the Chinese express it, has a right to the respect, venera- 
tion, and even worship, of all his children. His authority is abso- 
lute ; for it is he that makes and abolishes laws, who gives privi- 
leges to the mandarins, and degrades them. He alone has right of 
life and death ; all administrative and judicial power emanates from 
him; all the forces and revenues of the empire are at his disposi- 
tion; in a word, the emperor is the state. But his omnipotence 
goes still further; for he can transmit this enormously extensive 
power to whom he pleases, and choose his successor from among 
his children, without having his choice interfered with by any law 
of succession. 

“ Thus the imperial power is absolute in every way; yet for all 
this it is not despotic, as persons are very apt to ‘think ; it is but a 
powerful and vast system of centralisation. The emperor is as it 
were the head of an immense family ; the absolute power which 
belongs to him is not absorbed by him, but is delegated to his min- 
isters, through whom it is again transmitted to their subordinate 
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These subdivisions descend eradually to 


administrative officers. 
of which the fathers are the na- 


the family and individual groups, 
tural he ails, and which all torm one whole. 

“Tt is easy to see that absolute power, thus div ided, i is stripped of 
its dangerous qualities; moreover, pub aie opinion is always at hand 
to arrest the extravagances of the emperor, who could not ope nly 
violate the rights of his subject s without exciting general indigna- 
tion. He has, besides, a privy and a general council, the members 
of which have the right of giving him information, and even advice, 
on all subjects. of pub lic and private utility. The annals of C hina 
show us that the censors have often acquitted themselves of their 
charge with a boldness and vigour deserving of great praise. Lastly, 
these ~ ‘ntates, the objects of such homage during their life, have 
(like the ancient kings of Egy) pt) to submi it after death to a judgment, 
the verdict of which ts attached to their name, and handed down to 
posterity. ‘They are only known in history by a posthumous name, 
in which their reign is appreciated, and which 1s therefore either a 
panegyric or a satire. 

* The greatest counterpoise to the imperial power Is the corpora- 
tion of men of letters, an ancient institution established on solid foun- 
dations, which dates at least from the vesinlgury century before our 
era, It may be said that the administration of the state receives all 
its real and direct | influence from this literary oligarchy. The em- 
peror can only choose his civil functionaries from the liter: ary class, 
and this only conformably to the degree obtained in the examination. 
Any Chinese may present himself for examination and admissiot 
into the third class; those who obtain it may try for the second, 
which gives them an entrance to the administrative career. Lastly, 
to obtain the highest employments, it is necessary to be ranked in 
fo organise the government of a great empire with 
men of letters, is certainly a macnificent thing: a subject for the 
admiration, r ath er perhaps than the imitation of other countries. 

“The emperor is recognised by law as proprietor of all the soil 
of the empire; but this is mere theory, which has not prevented the 
titles of real property to be as safe as in EF _— The government, 
in fact, only possesses a right similar to that of sale in case of non- 
payment of taxes, or of confiscation in cases of crimes against the 
state. The villages are looked upon as corporations for the pur- 
poses of taxation, and have at their head a kind of mayor called 
sian-yo, chosen by universal suffrage. Municipal organisation Is 
probably nowhere so perfect as in China. The chiefs are freely 
elected by their ftellow-ci itl Zens, Wit wont the mandarin’s presenting 
the candid: ites, or attempting to lafluence the votes. Every body is 
eligible, and has the right « of voting: he it usually the choice falls ona 
man advanced in age, and who by character or fortune is entitled to 
one of the first pl ices in the village. We have known many of 
these Chinese mayors, and we can declare that in general they 
show themselves worthy of the confidence reposed in them ; the 
pericd of their office varies in different places. ‘They regulate the 


the first class. 
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yolice, and serve as an intermediate class between the mandarins 


and the people... . 
«The corporation of men of letters, recruited ev ery year by the 


examin ations, Is a privileged class, forming the only nobility recou- 
nised in China, and may be considered to be the strength and nerve 
of the empire. Hereditary titles only exist for the members of the 
imperial family, and the descendants of Confucius.” ... 


These Uiterati are divided and subdivided into a mass of 
functionaries, all having their own well defined powers, which 
prevent the abuse of despotic power in the sovereign. China 
has enjoyed under these institutions as much relative happi- 
ness as any other people, and for a longer period. Its annals 
are made up of alternations of happiness and misery, like 
those of all other nations. 

“Tt must be owned that the present is a period in which the 
evil overbalances the good. Morality, arts, industry, are all de- 
clining, while unhappiness and poverty ma ike rapid progress. We 


~? 
have seen the most hideous corruption creep in on all sides,—the 


magistrates selling justice to the highest bidder, and the mandarins 
of all grades, instead of protecting the people, oppressing and pil- 
laging them in every imaginable way. But should these disorders 
and abuses, which have crept into the administration of government, 
be attributed to the very form of the Chinese constitution? We 
think not. They all spring from causes which we shall have to dis- 
cuss in the course of our work. Still, however this may be, it can- 
not be denied that the mechanism of the Chinese government deserves 
a careful and unprejudiced study at the hands of the politicians of 
Europe. We must not despise the Chinese too much; there may be 
yet, very likely, much to admire and to learn in these ancient and 
curious institutions, based on the literary examinations, and which 
do not fear to bestow universal suffrage on 200,000,000 of men in 
their municipal affairs, and to throw open all offices to all persons,’ 


The literary education of the Chinese is conducted on a 
routine that is governed by the same principle. All learn the 
same books; the same primer, the same four classical books 
of Confucius, and the five sacred books or Kings. These 
works “are the foundation of Chinese science. ‘They are, 
however, little to the taste of Europeans; scientific ideas are 
not to be found in them; and along with some great truths 
of politics and morals you are amazed at finding the grossest 
errors, and the most ridiculous fables. Still, Chinese educa- 
tion as a whole contributes wonderfully to impress on their 
minds a great love for the ancient customs, and a profound 
respect for authority,—the two pillars of Chinese society, which 
alone can explain the duration of this ancicnt civilisation.” 

So with respect to arts and sciences every thing is done 
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according to the ancicnt receipts: they look into their books 
for dineeticme in every possible emergency, and an authority 
of 2000 years standing will probably prescribe your rhubarb 
and orange-peel, or the number of needles that are to be run 
into your body, if you have the misfortune to fall sick in the 
central empire. If a dead man is found, and there is a suspi- 
cion of foul play, the body is rubbed with brandy, and then 
toasted, and the different marks are arefully observed accord- 
ing to the minute prescriptions of a book of judicial medicine, 
which dates from some years before our era. War is con- 
ducted on the same principles of pedantry : 

* The grades of the military mandarins correspond to those of 
the civilians, and are similarly conferred after the examinations which 
the candidates are obliged to undergo: there are bachelors and doc- 
tors In war, as on as bachelors and doctors in art. The candidates 
are examined on certain books concerning tactics, but especially on 
their power to a ‘aw the bow, to mount on horseback, to lift and 
throw great stones, to scale walls, and to execute a number of gym- 
nastic tricks, intended to deceive and frighten the enemy.” 


The only uniform which M. Hue could ever recognise in 
the Chinese soldiers consisted in the fan and the pipe; the pa- 
rasol is usual, but not universal. The picked troops are exer- 
cised in cutting capers, and standing for a long time on one leg 
like Hindoo Fakirs; the common troops are not exercised at 
all. If it were not for this system, M. Huc thinks that— 


‘Tt would be possible to find in China all the necessary ele- 
ments for the organisation of the most formidable army that the 
world has ever seen. ‘The Chinese are intelligent, ingenious, have 
great presence of mind, and are very easily moult ded; they take in 
at once whatever is taught them, and they easily impress it on their 
memory ; they are moreover persevering, and astonishingly active, 
when they choose to take the trouble; their character is submissive 
and obedient, respectful to authority, able to bend without effort to 
all the exigencies of the severest discipline. They have another 
quality, most valuable to soldiers, and perhaps no where so largely 
developed as among them, and that is, an incredible facility in 
enduring all kinds of privation. We have been often astonished at 
seeing them suffer, as if it was an amusement, hunger, thirst, cold, 
heat, ‘and the difficulties and fatigues of long marches. Thus, both 
intellectually and physically, they appear to be all that could be 
wished. As far as numbers, they could furnish men by millions.” 


The only thing that China wants, says M. Hue, to make it 
the most pow erful nation in the w orld, is a reformer, a leader 
like Genghis-Khan, with the ability to make his people adopt 
the inventions of the West, and the energy and ambition to 
make them use them. Then, he says, the Chinese, who are now 
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so ridiculous, might be a subject of serious concern, and might 
even inspire mortal distrust in those who now so anxiously de- 
sire the spoils of the old kingdoms of Asia. 

With this petrifaction of conservatism in theory, the 
Chinese character and history by no means corresponds in 
practice. With all their fine maxims about filial piety, chil- 
dren have no real affection; they write plenty of letters, but 
never write to their distant parents, and never think of 
inquiring after them; they perform the duties which are pre- 
scribed by the law, chiefly perhaps for fear of the bamboo, 
which is pitilessly inflicted for every breach of this virtue; but 
they have no real domestic happiness ; the women are slaves, 
the daughters treated as if they were scourges sent into the 
family by malicious fortune, left without education, and used 
as beasts of burden: their cruelty is something horrible. M. 
Huc once passed a crowd of peasants taken up on suspicion of 
some crime, who, in default of ropes to bind them, were 
secured to the rans in which they were carried by nails driven 
through their hands. Gambling, drunkenness, and debauchery, 
are universal, as well as the deception and double-dealing 
which our readers inay imagine from the passages quoted in 
our former article. 

With such unsteadiness of moral character, it is not won- 
derful that, in spite of the stability of theoretic principles, 
China has ever been, as M. Ilue says, ‘‘the classical land of 
revolutions,” and has centuries ago given birth to precisely the 
same monsters as those on the original paternity of which our 
modern socialists pride themselves. 

* China, which has certainly no cause to envy other nations in 
the matter of changes, might, on the contrary, well excite the jealousy 
of some of us on account of her revolutions, her tragical overthrows 
of dynasties, and her civil wars. What woula become of the conceit 
of our most famous European revolutionists, if we were to tell them 
that they are but scholars, mere children in the art of upsetting 
socicty, in comparison with the Chinese? Yet itis most true : the his- 
tory of this people is nothing but a long series of catastrophes that 
utterly disorganise the empire. Comp: ire France and China during 
the period that commences with the entry of the Franks into Gaul 
in 420 to 1649, when Louis XIV. ascended the throne in France, 
and when the Manchoo dynasty established itself in Peking. In this 
period of 1224 years, the peaceful Chinese, the people so attached 
to its ancient laws and customs, so renow ned for its unchangeable- 
ness, has had fifteen changes of dynasty, all accompanied with terri- 
ble civil wars, and nearly all with the total and bloody extermination 
of the dethroned families ; while in the same period France had only 
two changes of dynasty, which came to pass naturally by the force 
of time and circumst: inces, without any effusion of blood.” 
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M. Huc then proceeds to give an interesting account of 
the failure of a Chinese attempt to reduce to practice, in the 
eleventh century of our era, the modern socialistic theory 
which formed the programme of the late constituent govern- 
ment of France. In this system “ the State became the sole 
proprietor of the soil; in all districts tribunals of agriculture 
were established, whose duty it was to make an annual allot- 
ment of land to the cultivators, and to distribute seed to them, 
on the sole condition of returning the same quantity after their 
harvest,” with many other conditions of the same sort. The 
results expected from this were “the reign of abundance and 
happiness, throughout the empire, and the profit of all, except 
the usurers, who always make their profits in times of scarcity 
from the misery of the labouring classes. Now, the State will 
be the only possible creditor, and will never ch: ‘ree interest. 
As the prices of provisions will be fixed by law, there will 
never be a scarcity, &c.” much as our modern writers boast. 
These promises were ably met in pamphlets of the time, 
which, to judge from the extracts given by M. Huc, show that 
the practical wisdom of the Chinese is far superior to their 
theoretical power; but they were most completely refuted by 
one trial, the result of which is that the name of their author 
has remained a bye-word of reproach in China till these days. 

The ceremonies which were used to disperse the sinister 
‘red cloud,” which is said to have preceded the first outbreak 
of the cholera in China, are sufficient to show that there is a 
sufficient supply at any rate of superstition in the Chinese 
mind; but this is not accompanied by any real religious faith ; 
they use these means tentatively, because of their ignorant as- 
sumption of the inherent power of magical words and forms, 
not from any trust or hope in the assistance of superior beings ; 
they laugh and mock at the absurdity of the ecremony, even 
while they are performing it; their respect for ancient autho- 
rity will not allow them to neglect the forms they have handed 
down, though they have no faith whatever in the principle 
which may “have at first given vitality and meaning to the 
action, if this principle originally was, as M. Hue supposes, 
religious combination. 

If religion was at any time an important element in the 
Chinese character,—and the facility with which the nation re- 
ceived Buddhism, the most spiritual of the paganisms of Asia, 
would seem to prove that it was,—the principle of filial piety, 
of respect for authority, and the study of the ancients have not 
been sufficient to preserve it. In spite ofa whole nation being 
subject to the literary training, which some people in Europe 
almost reckon to be a part of the discipline of the Catholic 
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church, they have sunk into the very lowest depths of indiffer- 
ence and scepticism. The respect for books has degenerated 
in China, as in other and Protestant countries, into a genuine 
bibliolatry, a worship of the paper, ink, and letters, instead 
of an intelligent appreciation of the contents of the volume. 
China is in some respects ‘fan immense library ;” the favourite 
passages of their classical authors, wise moral maxims, texts of 
their sacred books, are written up on the fronts of all public 
buildings, on the sign-boards of shops, on the doors of houses, 
on the walls of rooms, on tea-cups, plates, fans, and on every 
surface which will afford room for a word; they respect the 
materials of writing so much, that some of their bonzes have 
no other employment than to collect out of the holes and cor- 
ners every scrap of paper which may lie there, in order to de- 
liver it from the chances of a sacrilegious pollution. Words- 
worth could not feel such tenderness for his ‘* small celandine,” 
nor Burns for his field-mouse, as these soft Buddhists feel for 
the possible evils that may afflict a scrap of paper. But in 
spite of these extraordinary manifestations, their literary taste 
is a mere pride in their old civilisation, an interest in ‘letters 
as such, such asthe old magical investigators took in the pro- 
perties of numbers, the letters of the alphabet, or the notes 
of music. Whatever fine things they may read about the 
beauty of virtue and religion, they take them in theore tically ; 
but practically they have nothing whatever to do with them. 
We will let M. Huc speak of this characteristic. 


** An indifference to religious matters, so radical and profound 
that it is impossible to form an exact idea of it without having 
studied it in its native soil, is, we think. the obstacle which has 
arrested China for so long, and has prevented its conversion. ‘The 
Chinaman is so absorbed in temporal interests, in material things, 
that his whole life is only the practice of materialism. Gain is the 
only object from which he never removes his gaze. A burning 
thirst to realise profit, it does not matter whether large or small, 
absorbs all his faculties and his whole energy. He has no ardour 
except in the pursuit of riches and of material gratification. Spirit- 
ual things, that relate to the soul, to God, to a future life, he believes 
them not, or rather he does not think of them, he will not think of 
them. Ifhe happen to read a moral or religious book, it is only 
for amusement, for a little distraction, to pass away the time. It is 
2 less serious occupation for him than smoking a pipe of tobacco, 
or sipping a cup of tea. If you explain to him the foundations of 
the faith, the principles of Christianity, the importance of salvation, 
the certainty ofa future life,—all these truths which make so strong 
an impression on a soul with an atom of religion in it, he will 
usually listen to with pleasure, because they divert him, nl sharpen 
his curiosity. He admits and approves all ‘that you say to him ; he 
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has not the least difficulty, the most minute objection. According 
to him, it is all true, beautiful, magnificent; he soon sets himself up 
as a preacher, and you may Liens him speak beautifully against idols, 
and in favour of Christi: inity. Ele deplores the b! Gideon of men 
who are attached to the pe rishable ¢ coods of this world, and could 
make you on occasion a superb oration on the happiness of knowing 
the true God, of serving Him, and meriting thereby eternal life, 
Listen to him, and you will suppose him full of ‘faith, already 
Christian: but he has not advanced a step. Still, you must not 
suppose that his words have not a certain sincerity ; what he says, 
he believes ; or at any rate it is by no means opposed to his con- 
victions, which do not lead him to make a too serious matter of any 
religious question. He speaks willingly about such things, but he 
seems to regard them as if they were not m -_ for him, as if he had 
nothing to do with them. The Chinese pus! h indifference so far, the 
religious organ is so dead, so desecrated in them, that they give 
themselves no anxiety to know whether a doctrine is true or false, 
good or bad. A religion is simply a fashion, which a man may fol- 
low if he likes.” 

Then M. Hue introduces us to a man of letters, who had appa- 
rently taken such interest in the Christian doctrine, that the mis- 
sionary had hopes of his conversion, and often spoke to him about 

- he, however, continually procrastinated, and at last, tired of the 
lit So spoke out his mind: * Hold,” said he; ‘I propose 
that to-day we only speak words conformable to reason. It does 
not seem to me to be good for a man to give himself up to any ex- 
cessive prejudice. Doubtless the Christian religion is beautiful and 
sublime ; its doctrine explains with method and clearness al] that 
man has need to know. Every sensible man ought to understand it 
easily, and ought to adopt it in his heart with “all sincerity ; but, 
after all, oucht he to be over-prejudiced, and thus augment the 
anxieties of life ? See, we have a body: how much care docs it 
require of us! we must clothe it, feed it, shelter it ; its infirmities 
are great, and its diseases numerous : every body knows that health 
is Our most precious treasure. The body that we see and touch 
demands all our care every instant of our lives, Are we, after this, 
to trouble ourselves about a soul that nobody ever saw? Life 1s 
short, and full of miseries ; it is composed of a series of difficult 
and important affairs, which follow one another without break. 
Our mind and heart are not strong enough for the anxieties of the 
present life, why then torment ourselves about the future ?” 

M. Hue could not shake this sage conclusion. ‘It will not 
co to travel two w: ays at once 5 if you insist on cong over a river 
with your feet in two boats, you would probably. tumble in and be 
drowned.” Such is the inveterate and chronic indifference of the 
Chinese character. 


What are missionaries to do with such a people as this? 
They do not even hate Christianity in itself, only so far as they 
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consider its pteachers to be agents of tle European govern- 
ments. If there was either love or hatred, religion might know 
what to do; but what is she to say when, on her own proper 
ground, she is treated with the most consummate indifference, 
only listened to as a blasé Athenian might listen to a new 
theory of logic, and only hated when she is confounded with 
some anti-national system of policy? It is only from the con- 
sideration that this indifference may be partially destroyed by 
the success of the present revolution, that M. Huc is disposed 
to hope for any good results to Christianity from that move- 
ment. As this isa subject of considerable interest at present, 
we will extract some of our author’s remarks concerning it. 
The present Chinese revolution 


‘was at first an isolated case of brigandage, which develope ‘d into 
a combination of a few rascals to resist the autho: ‘ity of the manda- 
rins. ‘This soon grew into a little army, recruited from the dregs 
of the people, powerful enough to give serious anxiety to the vice- 
roy of the province of Kuang-si. . . . At last the blackguard head 
of a set of robbers, who had but yesterday become chief of a horde 
of bandits, proclaims himself generalissimo, mixes up politics and 
religion with his rebellion, invites the co-operation of the secret 
societies that swarm all over the empire, declares himself to be the 
restorer of Chinese nationality against the usurpation of the Mand- 
choo Tartar race, takes the title of emperor, with the proud name 
of Tien-te, ‘ Celestial power,’ calls himself the younger brother of 
Jesus Christ... . . Thus it is that an empire of 300,000,000 of 
men is put within two inches of destruction, and threatened with a 
speedy dissolution. 

“The present phenomenon Is no such strange event as Europeans 
generally regard it as being. Ever since the period of Tartar do- 
minion, the cor intry has been overrun with secret societies, all of 
whose members cherished the idea of upsetting this dynasty in order 
to establish a national government ; those innumerable conspirators 
have always been ready to support every revolt, whether it was the 
work of a discontented viceroy, or of a highway robber. On the 
other hand, the agents of government have helped to stir up the 
tempest by their exactions, which drove the people, by indignation 
on the one hand, on the other by sheer misery and want, to seek in 
anew government, however bad it might be, some chance of better- 
ing their condition.” 

Another cause that has helped on the revolution is the 
eradual infiltration of European ideas through the men of 
letters, who adopt them and pass them on to the multitude, 
which takes them in without knowing whence they are de- 
rived, 

“ One of the most remarkable aspects of the insurrection is the 


religious character which, almost from the beginning, its chiefs have 
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striven to impress upon it. No one can fail to be struck with the 
new doctrines of which the proclamations and manifestoes of the 
generals are full. The unity of God is formally confessed; and 
around this central dogma a quantity of notions borrowed foun the 
Old and New Testament are grouped. War has been declared 
almost simultaneously against idolatry and against the Tartar dy- 
nasty; for after beating r the imperial troops and overthrowing the 
authority of the mandarins, the insurgents have never failed to de- 
stroy the pagodas and to massacre the bonzes. 

“From the moment that these facts became known in Europe, 
there has been no lack of announcements from all quarters that the 
Chinese nation was at last about to decide on embracing Chris- 
tianity; and the Bible Society thought itself at once entitled to 
claim the honour and clory of this m: rvellous conversion. But, in 
the first place, we don’t believe a bit in the pretended Christianity 
of the insurgents ; we have never felt any great confidence in the 
religious and mystical opinions which are found in their manifestoes. 
In the second place, it is by no means necessary to have recourse 
to the Protestant propaganda to account for the more or less Chris- 
tian ideas which are found in the revolutionary proclamations. In 
all the provinces there exists very considerable numbers of Maho- 
metans, with their Korans and mosques; we presume that these 
men, who have several times attempted to upset the Tartar dynasty, 
and have been always distinguished for a violent opposition to the 
covernment, have thrown themselves with — into the ranks of 
the insurgents. Many of them must have become generals, and 
must form part of the council of Tien-te ; aes we need not won- 
der at finding in his proclamations the dogma of the unity of God, 
and other Biblical ideas curiously mangled. Moreover, the Cheese 
have possessed for a long period a precious salletion of books on 
Christian doctrine, the work of the ancient missionaries, which are 
now, though merely in a literary point of view, held in high esti- 
mation throughout the empire. ‘These books are found in great 
numbers in all the provinces; and it is natural to suppose that the 
innovators might draw from these sources more easily than from the 
Bibles which are so circumspectly distributed by the Methodists on 
the sea-shore. 

The new opinions disseminated by the insurrectional govern- 
ment, though still vague and undefined, are, it must be allowed, a 
real progress, an immense advance in the way that leads to truth. 
This initiation of the Chinese into ideas so opposed to the scepticism 
of the masses and their animal tendencies, is perhaps a symptom of 
the mysterious march of mankind towards that great unity of which 
Count de Maistre speaks, and which he si ays, in biblic: il language, we 
should ‘ salute from afar;’ but at present it seems to us very difficult 
to recognise the head of the insurrection as any thing but a kind 
of Chinese Mahomet, attempting to establish his. power by sword 
and fire, and crying out to lis fanatical partisans, ‘ There is no 
God but God, and 'Tien-te is the younger brother of Jesus Christ.’” 
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M. Hue does not attempt to prophesy whether the insur- 

rection will be finally successful or not; he only says that the 
Iuropean notion, that the conse quence of its success would 
be the return of China to its old traditions is mere moonshine, 
because China has never departed from these traditions. The 
Tartar dynasty has made no change in Chinese opinions; it 
has only been able to introduce some slight changes in the 
national costume, and to force the conquered race to shave 
their heads and wear pigtails. In all other respects the 
Chinese have remained faithful to the traditions of their 
ancestors, aud have even forced the dominant race to adopt 
their language. ‘The great characteristic of the Chinese is a 
superstitious veneration for the persons and usages of their 
fathers; it is this more than any thing that interrupted the 
progress of a people which arrived so early at an advanced 
stage of civilisation. M. Hue, therefore, doubts whether the 
present revolution will do more than former ones; whether 
the exclusive spirit so inimical to foreigners and to ali foreign 
ideas will not remain, and whether the prospects of Christi- 
anity will be at all improved by it. He says— 

‘Tt must not be forgotten that Christianity is not engaged in the 
struggle at present going on in the empire. ‘The Christians are too 
prudent and too wise to unfurl any political banner; too few, besides, 
to exert any sensible influence on the affairs of the country, and, 
therefore, have remained neutral, and as such have made them- 
selves obnoxious to both parties alike; and we are very much 
afraid that the conqueror, whoever he is, will one day revenge 
upon them the resistance of the conquered. If the Tartar govern- 
ment should succeed in crushing an insurrection which more than 
once has displayed the cross on its standards, it will be without 

nerey towards the Christians; and this long struggle will have 

served o: ily to redouble its sus sag we? and its anger. If, on the other 
bani, Tien-te should succeed in dri ving out the ancient conquerors 
of China,—since he : aspires not to found a dynasty only, but also a 
religion,—in the Intoxication of victory he will break in pieces every 
obstacle that opposes his projects. ‘Thus the end of the civil war 
will perhaps be the commencement of a great persecution.’ 

Here we must conclude, assuring our readers tliat we have 
given them even now a very partial idea of the contents of 
these very interesting volumes, which we recommend them by 
all means to purchase for themse lves if they wish to have au- 
thentie descriptions of China, by a person who is not ignorant 
of the language, has not confined his excursions simply to 
the towns open to Europeans, and has not penetrated the 
interior merely in the train of an ambassador, watched and 
cuarded at each step to prevent his spying out the nakedness 


of the land. 
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SPORTING AND MORALS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden; being Extracts from 
the Journal of a Fisherman. By the Rev. H. Newland. 
London: Routledge. 


Mr. Newtanp (saving his reverence) is, or should be, known 
favourably to the readers of the Rambler by a review of a 
previous book, entitled Zhe Erne; its Legends and Fly- 
lishing. The author, or, as he delights to call himself in 
these pages, “the Parson,” is quite a *‘ brick”—a thoroughly 
genial fellow; a very model of what that very respectable sec- 
tion of her Majesty’s ministers, the rural moral police, or, as 
they are usually called, the county clergy, should be. We 
may safely assume that he is not one who sets his parish by 
the ears by refusing to give a confirmation-ticket to Miss 
Smith because she committed the enor mity of going to Epsom 
on the Derby day; or that he imports some scandalous apoOse 
tate into his school-room to give controversial lectures, directed, 
in effect, rather against the persons, the glass-windows, and 
the hay-stacks of Papists than against their convictions ; or 
that he delights in the circulation ‘of sour tracts, or any of the 
thousand-and-one cognate methods by which some of his bre- 
thren know how to make themselves so supremely disagreeable. 
But we doubt not that, as a Squire Bountiful of the body to 
which he belongs, he is very popular ; as free of his shillings, 
and coals, and hot soup, and blankets to his poor people as his 
more starched neighbours; while he has probably much kinder 
looks and pleasanter words to dispense than the bitter evan- 
gelical and formal Puseyite, who will be so scandalised when 
they peruse these shockingly flippant pages. Our parson, in 
truth, is well aware of the judgment which he has to expect 
from this class of his brethren, and takes the trouble to depre- 
cate it in a sadly irreverent way in his introduction, wherein 
he requests ‘his public” to ‘‘ look at the parson at home as 
well as the parson abroad; in short, to read his ‘ Confirmation 
and first Communion’ as well as his ‘ Forest Life’ a proceed- 





ing which, if it does not benefit his dear Public fad he sin- 
cerely hopes it may), will, at all events, through the medium 
of his publisher, benefit, and that materially, their faithful 
servant the Author.” For ourselves, we are quite content 
with our parson in his professional capacity as slayer of salmon, 
and are not willing to risk our opinion of his abilities and good 
nature by following him in a yoyage so perilous to all his fra- 
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ternity as the passage of the shoals and rocks of theology; and 
we shall therefore confine our studies to the latter book. 

In this work he has proposed to himself a threefold aim : 
first and foremost, to give an account of his sporting adven- 
tures in Scandinavi ia in a manner that might in some measure 
serve to guide future sportsmen; then to give a graphic picture 
of the character and mode of life of Swedes and Norsemen ; 
and, thirdly, to collect the most interesting current tales and 
legends of these nations, so rich in this traditional lore. 

In the legends themselves that he has given we have found 
nothing new; all, or nearly all, may be read in Mallet or 
Howitt. The fact prominently brought before us here is, that 
the popular legends are now the same as they were before the 
people were converted to Christianity; that of the tales and 
superstitions of Scandinavia scarce ly one in ten bears any 
Christian stamp; in a word, that the feelings and imaginations 
of these nations are still pagan instead of Christian. 

In fairness, we cannot lay all this to the account of Pro- 
testantism. ‘These traditions must have lived through Catholic 
times, in order to be alive now. We have no evidence before 
us whether they were formerly repressed, and have started u 
with fresh vigour since the Reformation, or whether they have 
pretty evenly possessed the popular mind under both regimes. 
This, at least, seems to be our parson’s opinion, who intro- 
duces a Sw nike asserting that the Scandinavians never really 
renounced heathenism. ‘ Their conversion was effected by 
force of arms rather than by force of argument. The party of 
Olaf the Christian was stronger than that of Hakou the hea- 
then; so they killed and converted, and the people became 
Christians, and very appropriately adopted the saint’s battle- 
axe for their national emblem. As for their Reformation, 
that was simply an order from a despotic court,—not resisted 
only because the people did not care much about the matter. 
. . « « The creed of Odin was the only religion that they were 
in earnest about; and that is why the legends that they cling 
to are, nine times out of ten, heathen rather than Christian.” 
Accordingly, we must not be surprised at the Norwegian fish- 
ing party, with a young Swedish guardsman at their head, 
making a solemn offering of cakes and ale to the Ny ssen, Or 
spirits ‘of the alr; though we are rather surprised at the ironi- 
cal or real approval of the Parson, who represents himself as 
saying to the Swede, ‘ You could not have done a wiser thing: 
always fall in with men’s superstitions.” In India and C hina, 
do as the Indians and Chinese do; sacrifice yourself to Jug- 
gernath, and burn sweet-sticks to I’o. 
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As a specimen of our author’s way of telling his legends, 
take the following: 

“¢In the good old times, when it was Norway and Denmark, 
and we were not tied to those hogs of Swedes as we are now (sinking 
his voice, out of respect to Birger, but by no means so much so that 
Birger could not hear him), ‘ they were “builk ling a church at Knud. 
They pitched upon a highish mound near the river, on which to 
build it, because they w: anted the people to see their new church, 
little thinking that the mound was the house of a Troll, and that on 
St. John’s eve it would stand open supported on real pillars. Well, 
the ‘Troll, who must have been very young and green, could not 
make out what they were going to do with his hill, and he had no 
eiyection whatever to a house beine built upon it, because he 
reckoned upon a good supply of crod and milk from the dairy. He 
could have seen but very little of the world above the turf not 
to know a church from a house. However, he had no suspicions, 
and the bells were put up, and the Prébst came to consecrate. The 
poor Troll could not bear to see it, so he rushed out into the wide 
world, and left his goods and his gold and his silver behind him,’ 

*¢ The next day a peasant, going home from the consecration, 
saw him weeping and wringing his hands beyond the hearing of the 
bells, which was as near as he could venture to come. And the 
Troll told him that he was obliged to leave his country, and could 
hever come back, and asked him to take a letter to his friends.’ 

“**T suppose the man’s senses were rather muzzy yet—he could 
hardly have had oni to get sober so soon atter the ceremony; but 
somehow or another he did not sce that the speaker was a Troll, but 
took him for some =~" fellow who had had a misfortune, and had 
killed some one, and fancied he was afraid of the Land: amptman, 
particularly as he had told him not to give the letter to any one in 
deed it had no direction), but to leave it in the churchyard of the 
new church, where the owner would find it.’ 

“One would naturally wish to befriend a poor fellow in such a 
strait; so the man took the letter, put it into his pocket, and turned 
back.’ 

“* Fie had not gone far before he felt hungry, so he took out a 
bit of flad brod and some dried cod that he had put ito his pocket. 
They were all wet. He did not know how that could be; but he 
took out the letter for fear it should be spoiled, and then found that 
there was wet oozing out from under the seal. He wiped it; but 
the more he wiped it the wetter it was. At last, inrubbing, he broke 
the seal, and he was glad enough to run for it then, for the water 
came roaring out of the letter like the Wigelands Voss, and all he 
could do he could only just keep before it till it had filled up the 

valley. And there it is to this day. I have seen it myself—a 
large lake as big as our Forres Vand. The fact was, the Troll had 
packed up a lake in the letter, and would have drowned church, 
bells, and all, if he had only sealed it up a little more carefully.’ ” 
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With regard to the character and manners of the Scandi- 
navians, our author is very graphic—in some places quite dra- 
matic—though he has not much discrimination of individual 
character, and makes his Toms, and Torkels, and Jacobs talk 
like so many doubles of the fast parson himself. We cannot 
say, as we were about to declare as the result of our reading, 
that “they have no manners, and their customs are abomin- 
able ;” for any one who reads Miss Bremer’s and Miss Carlen’s 
pictures of northern domestic life, or Miss Martineau’s delight- 
ful Feats on the Fiord, would be in a position to contradict us 
at once. But certainly we may say, ‘ morals they have none ;” 
or, that such as they have are under the patronage of the 
genial deities of the wine-cask and the cestus. The writers 
alluded to show us the heartiness, the gaiety, the English-like 
domesticity of our cousins; but they do not take us behind 
the scenes, as Mr. Newland does, and display the religious in- 
difference, the drunkenness, and the debauchery which are so 
universal in those countries. 

Though in Scandinavia, as in England, it is not a re- 
spectable thing to absent oneself from church, the people 
know nothing of Christian doctrine except what they can learn 
from their hymn-book, and care nothing for Christian practice 
except their traditional forms. In all other respects they are 
well educated; but of religious teaching there is nothing. 
Their church-establishment is part of their constitution, a 
mere political institution, like the British lion and unicorn, 
with no more influence on practice than those respectable 
scarecrows. ‘The pastors have to attend to five or six of the 
old Catholic parishes lumped together, with more to do than 
any now could accomplish; hence, however anxious at first, 
they soon cease to distress themselves about their shortcom- 
ings. ‘ The work is not done, cannot be done, and no one 
expects it to be done,” said a Norwegian brother to our Par- 
son (in whom, by the way, the latter laments the want of apos- 
tolical succession,—very needlessly, if he knew his own case 
aright), and hence, as the same pastor continues, religion is at 
so low an ebb that “ we have no more strength to throw up 
dissenters, than an exhausted ficld has to throw up weeds. 
They are merely,” says our Parson, ‘fa people of religious 
habits” (he means formalities)—“ they are not a people of re- 
ligious feelings. The marriage between faith and works has 
been ‘ dissolved by Acts of Parliament, and neither their faith 
nor their works are the better for it.” The people, though 
they have naturally enough more than acquiesced in this state 
of things, yet take their little revenge on those who originally 
produced it, by sending all the reformers indiscriminately to 
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the devil: indeed, according to our author, this is the usual 
case with the peasantry of all reformed countries. ‘In no 
country whatever,” he says, “was the reformation popular 
among the peasantry, and chee the popular legends inva- 
riably assign the leaders and causes of it to the devil. ” In 
this case we are able to agree with the popular legends, or 
even to allow (only pro hac vice) that “vox populi vox Dei 
est.” 

To come now to some offshoots of this want of religion, 
we have been prepared by statistical tables to find a consider- 
able amount of drunkenness in a people who consume more 
alcohol per head than even our puritanical and sabbatarian 
friends of North Britain; but we were hardly prepared for such 
a scene as this. The Norwegians and Swedes in attendance 
on this sporting expedition were having a most uproarious 
jollification at the end of a day’s work; the Parson remarks 
upon this, and the Swedish guardsman explains as follows: 

***¢ Upon my word,’ said the Parson, ‘some one must have been 
shelling out in good earnest. There goes something stronger than 
water to all that noise.’ 

** Well,’ said Birger, ‘it is very true: they did their work this 
afternoon like men, and then, instead of going a and buying brandy, 
and making beasts of themselv es, they very properly sent Torkel as 
spokesman to me, and asked my permission to get drunk, which, as 
they had behaved so well, of course I granted them, and gave them 
five or six orts to buy brandy with.’ 

“The Parson burst out laughing: ‘ Well, Birger, it is very kind 
of you, to save them from making beasts of themselves: rather a 
novel way of doing it, though.’ 

*©¢QOh, it is all right,’ said Birger; ‘that is the way we always 
do in my country, we get it over at once: they will be as sober 
as judges after this—if we had not indulged them when they knew 
they had deserved it, they would always have been hankering after 
brandy, and dropping off ‘drunk when they were most w anted : they 
will be as sober as judges after this, I tell you,’ he reiterated, 
observing a slight smile of incredulity on the faces of both his com- 

anions, 

*¢T do not feel quite so confident of their being as sober 
as judges to-morrow, as I do about their being as drunk as pigs 
to-night,’ said the Captain; ‘though, to be sure, I do not know 
what t judges s are in Norway ; but it does seem to me that five or six 
orts* are rather a liberal allowance i In a country where one can get 
roaring drunk for half-a-dozen skillings.’ 


* « An ort, or mark, is the fifth part of a specie-daler, equivalent to nine- 
pence or tenpence of our money. A skilling is about the same as an English 
half-penny ; the word, however, is pronounced exactly the same as our English 
word shilling, the & being soft before tsa circumstance which rather perplexes 
the stranger in his calculations.” 
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“*¢ That is just the very thing I do not want them to do,’ said Bir- 
ger. ‘ Whenever a Norseman gets roaring drunk, he is sure to kick 
up a row: it is very much better that they should get beastly drunk 
at once ; then they go to sleep and sleep it off, and no one the 
wiser.’ 

**T should have thought, though,’ said the Captain, ‘that you 
gave them quite enough for that, and a good remainder for another 
day into the bargain.’ 

“Tt is little you know of the Norwegian, then,’ said Birger, 
‘or, for the matter of that, of the Swede either: he is not the 
man to make two bites of a cherry, or to leave his brandy in the 
bottom of the keg. Besides, they will consider themselves upon 
honour. ‘They asked my leave to get drunk on this particular 
night, and I gave them the money to do it with; it would be ab- 
solute swindling to get drunk with my money on any other oc- 
casion. 

*¢Upon my word,’ said the Captain, ‘this is a terrible draw- 
back to your beautiful country. Our fellows in Ireland used to 
get drunk now and then, to be sure, but they had always the 
grace to be ashamed of it. These scoundrels do it in such a 
business-like way.’ 

** Your countryman Laing sets that down to the score of our 
virtues,’ said Birger. ‘He considers it much better to act upon 
principle, like our people, than to yield to temptation, as your 
English and Irish sots do.’ 

“«*'lhe Scandinavian does not drink irregularly, like your 
people, whom you can never reckon upon for two days together. 
He has his days of solemn drunkenness—some of them political, 
such as the coronation; or the king’s name-day; or, here, In 
Norway, the signing of their cursed constitution. Sate of them, 
again, are religious—such as Christmas, and Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide: these are days in which all Scandinavians get drunk as one 
man. And there are a few little domestic anniversaries besides— 
such as christenings and weddings; but this is all, except a 
chance-affair like this; so that by a glance at the calendar, and 
a little inquiry into a man’s private history, you may always know 
when to find him sober, and fit for work.’ 

*¢ Well,’ said the Parson, ‘I believe all northern nations have 
a natural turn for drunkenness, but laws and regulations may in- 
crease or diminish the amount of it; and the laws of both these 
countries tend most particularly to increase it. With you it is 
a regular case of drunkenness made easy. Besides, public opinion 
Sets that way too. If I were suspected of any thing approaching 
to the state of our friends down below, I never could face my 
parish again. Your parish priest might be carried home and 
tucked into bed by a dozen of his faithful and hard-headed pa- 
rishioners on Saturday night, and if the thing did not come round 
too often, would get up not a pin the worse on Sunday morning 
either in health or in reputation.’ 
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‘Since the abolition of capital punishment in Norway—a mea- 
sure that does not seem to answer at all—murderers are confined, 
like other criminals, in the castle at Christiania. They may be seen 
in dresses of which each sleeve and leg has its own colour, sweeping 
the streets and doing other public w ork ; and avery disgusting sight 
itis. ‘The average of crime is ve ry high i in Norway —perhaps ‘higher 
than in any country known, and particularly crimes of violence, 
This may be accounted for, partly by their wonderful drunkenness, 
and partly by the very inefficient state of the Church, and the 
almost total absence of the religious element in an education which 
is artificially forced by state- enactments. In } Norway there is a very 
great disproportion between intellect and religion.” 


As votaries of Freya (whose day is called in Latin Veneris 
dies) they are as enthusiastic as in their worship of Bacchus; 
indeed depraved morals are not only the usual thing in Scan- 
dinavia, but bring no disgrace upon the person who practises 
them. Look, for instance, at the population of a well-to-d 
farmer’s grange, “ fourteen or sixteen farm-servants, and as 
many girls, with, it must be confessed, an indefinite number 
of children, that had found themselves by chance in the estab- 
lishment without any fathers at all, sat daily round that mass 
of timber that was called the meal-board, and supped their 
daily gréd, and drank their daily brandy.” Nor is this state 
of things confined to the servant class; witness this com- 

mentary of the same Swedish guardsman on a grand wedding, 
where out of six brides two were “‘ crowned,” while four were 
* oreen:” here is the explanation of the custom: 


** Well, the fact is this,’ said he, dropping his bantering tone, 
what you commonly call virtue—that is to say, chastity—is a very 
rare article indeed, I am sorry to say, either in Norway or Sweden; 
the manners of the people do not tend to foster it. ‘Their promis- 
cuous way of living in the winter, and the soeter life in summer, 
makes it absolutely necessary for a girl either to have a very great 
respect for herself, or to be forbiddingly ugly ; and whatever the 
case may have been in earlier and better times, certain it is that 
beauty is now much more common among us than self-respect. 
Then, again, the laws which prevail in Sweden, and the customs, 
which the Udal tenures in Norway make as stringent as laws, forbid 
any to marry who are not householders (whence your word husband 
which simply means kuus bonde—a peasant with a house), and at 
the same time forbid the ercetion of more than a specified number 
of houses on any land. All this renders early marriages almost im- 
possible. The result may easily be imagined. And to make this 
the more certain, our wise laws enact that a woman, having any 
number of children by any number of fathers, who at any time of her 
life shall marry any one whatever, by the simple act of marriage 
affiliates all the children she may ever have had on her unhappy 
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husband; and wherever the Udal law prevails, he is obliged to 
share his land equally among them. ‘The consequence of this is, 
that unchastity is no sort of disgrace. It is the commonest thing in 
the world for a noble to live with a woman all his life, under pro- 
mise of marriage to be performed on his death-bed, and the woman 
is all the while received much like the morganatic bride of a Ger- 
man prince. Frederika Bremer, herself as exemplary a woman as 
ever lived, has made the plot of one of her novels to hinge on a man 
living in such a manner, and dying suddenly, without being abie to 
perform his promise. She does not attach the shadow of disgrace 
to any one, except the relatives of the deceased, who refused to ac- 
knowledge the woman merely on account of this unfortunate acci- 
dent, as she calls it. And so it is. Had she written otherwise, she 
would have been out of costume; there is no disgrace in the matter. 
I do not mean to say that this girl is not proud of her crown—of 
course she is, just as I am proud of this blue and yellow ribbon of 
mine,’ pointing to the Order of the Sword with which he had deco- 
rated his uniform-coat for the occasion; § but look how she is kissing 
that girl in green who has just landed from that other boat, —that is 
another bride, who cannot claim the distinction; she no more thinks 
her disgraced, than I should think a brother-officer disgraced to 


whom his gracious Majesty had not been pleased to give the same 
distinction that he has to me.’ ”’ 


But we must pass on from these not over-cleanly details, 
and remind the reader that the Parson is a sporting man. In 
this portion of his work he does not intend to supersede Mur- 
ray, but only to give hints and available directions in a general 
way ;—to tell the sporting traveller what he should take, and 
where he should get his implements of war. After this, he 
describes his party and his attendants, their bivouacs, their 
sport and their disappointments; all of which we will leave 
the reader to gather or guess for himself, together with the 
meditation of one of their attendants, who thought it a great 
pity “‘ to mob to death all these fine beasts (to wit, seven bears, 
seven wolves, two lynxes, &c.), that might have given people 
no end of sport in the winter.” 

And here we must take leave of our author, thanking him 


for a sprightly and amusing volume, which we can hez artily 
recommend to our readers. 
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THE WORSHIP OF MARY, 


AS PRACTISED BY CATHOLIC3 OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


The Works of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Udited by 
Rh. A. Coffin. Vol. 1, The Christian Virtues. Burns 
and Lambert. 


Ir we are to believe what we are often told, the first duty of 
the Catholic Church is to apologise for herself to the world in 
general. ‘There are some people who seein to go through life 
perpetually begging pardon of every body for the liberty they 
take in existing, thinking, speaking, eating, and drinking, 
They go bowing and bowing from one person to another, 
like a dog with his tail between his legs, or a rogue just 
detected in his hypocrisy, and humbly entreat the mercy of 
their fellow-creatures that they may not be set down as ras- 
cals, simp!etons, impostors, or what not. 

Just such is the posture and the occupation which is often 
demanded of the Catholic Church by the candour of her ad- 
versaries. ‘The Pope, they consider, ought to be always clear- 
ing himself of accusations. His bulls ought to be responses 
to English newspaper misapprehensions. The Propaganda’s 
erand work should be to read all the publications of Messrs. 
Rivington, Parker, Masters, Hatchard, Seeleys, Nisbet, Part- 
ridge and Oakey, with those of divers dissenting bibliopoles 
unknown to fame (at least unknown to us), and to assure their 
authors by special messengers or telegraphic despatches that 
we Catholics are neither idolaters, nor traitors, nor suborners 
of perjury, nor breakers-in-general of the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, together with such additions 
thereto as the public opinion of this Protestant country may 
think fit to decree. 

Even those who are not quite so exacting in their demands 
are often surprised and vexed that the Pope and the Cardinals 
should persist in taking the popular objections to their creed 
with such inimitable coolness. They can’t imagine why Rome 
does not disavow or forbid every practice, every devotion, and 
every book which ¢hey cannot understand, or which ¢hey think 
fit to regard as a scandal, or as disgraceful to an educated and 
enlightened era. If the Pope knew what he was about, they 
think, he would soon put an end to St. Januarius at Naples, 
to the miraculous image at Rimini, to the barefaced imposture 
of La Salette. As for the millinery and other trumpery which 
disfigures so many images abroad, his Holiness would have it 
all burnt before the year was out. The begging-friars of Italy 
and elsewhere would be taken before the nearest magistrate, 
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to be washed, dressed in decent clothes, and set to work under 
pain of the treadmill. Indulgences, of course, would be done 
away with altogether. Purgatory would only be delicately 
hinted at in ‘ Romish” sermons, with the same suggestive 
mildness that the existence of hel! is occasionally insinuated 
in polite society. ‘The rosary would be denounced in an en- 
cyclical letter, headed with some texts on vain repetitions, 
Pharisees, Scribes, hypocrites, &c. The Missal, perhaps, 
might be allowed to stand, provided it was done into Eng- 
lish, and the celebrating priest enjoined to pronounce the 
whole office in a sonorous voice, and with two or three 
genuflexions at the utmost. Incense is picturesque, and its 
use might remain. Holy water also is symbolical and poetic ; 
but the poor Irish should be directed to apply it in less copi- 
ous streams. Medals are more than questionable. Images 
might be allowed to the highly educated, who are not likely 
to take them either for gods or goddesses. ‘The calendar 
should be rigidly expurgated of all severe, or persecuting, or 
uncleanly, or mythical, or questionable saints; aud a narrow 
and precise limit should be assigned to the number of prayers 
which private Catholics, especially the poor, should be allowed 
to ofler to such saints as were so fortunate as to retain their 
places. 

Above all, to come to the subject immediately before us, 
the checking of the growth of * Mariolatry” should be the 
object of the peculiar care of the Holy See. It might even 
be desirable to summon an cecumenical council for the pur- 
pose of controlling the devotions of private Catholics towards 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is evidently quite a mistake to 
suppose that the arch-tempter of Catholic Christians is Satan, 
If any one especially leads them into damnable sin, it is she 
of whom it is recorded that all nations should call her blessed. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that the only persons whom she does 
not ensnare away from her Divine Son are those who take care 
not to call her * blessed.” We, on the contrary, who some- 
times call her by the familiar and affectionate word “ Mary,” 
sometimes by the title of honour, ‘ the Blessed Virgin,” and 
sometimes by that remarkably disagreeable phrase (to non- 
Catholic ears), Our Lady,”’—we are in so imminent danger 
of being eternally lost through her influence, that nothing 
but the most stringent laws against exaggerated regard for 
her can save us from ruin. 

If, therefore, continue our critics, the Church of Rome 
were really wise in her generation, her first work in this coun- 
try would be to disown certain Mariolatrous publications; but 
above all, certain productions of St. Alphonsus Liguori. The 
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Glories of Mary is a scandal of the first magnitude. The 
Holy See is bound to declare, without loss of time, that when 
it gave its sanction to the writings of this idolatrous saint, it 
really meant nothing at all thereby, at least so far as the 
Glories of Mary is concerned, Cardinal Wiseman ought to 
write a letter to the Times to assure the British public that 
when he gave an imprimatur to an English edition of this ob- 
jectionable treatise, he was very far from approving of its con- 
tents; that he would never have done so if he had thought 
that Dr. Cumming, or Lord Shaftesbury, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, could have supposed that ke would use such 
a book for his own devotions; and that his approbation of it 
was simply equivalent to a decision of the Roxburgh Club for 
the republication of some curious old work of antiquity. And 
what the highest authorities should do for St. Alphonsus, they 
would do in every other instance in which * Mariolatry” is in 
danger of being fostered. ‘They would formally disown the 
charges made against them; and in order to show that they 
were in earnest, they would forbid every popular devotion, 
and discountenance every publication, which might seem, 
in the judgment of Protestants, to give a colour to the accu- 
sations of idolatry now brought against them. 

In reply, however, to the idea embodied in the demands 
thus made upon Catholic authorities, we altogether protest 
against and reject the notion that the Pope, the Cardinals, and 
the Bishops of the Church are bound to notice the misrepre- 
sentations of Catholic doctrine which swarm around us in such 
countless numbers. In the first place, the Church is not re- 
sponsible for every individual instance of private extravagance, 
absurdity, or error. She claims neither omniscience nor om- 
nipotence. She does not pretend that every case which may 
really deserve censure comes under the notice of her autho- 
rities; and for those cases which do not thus come under 
their notice, neither they officially, nor she in her corporate 

capacity, are responsible in the sight of God. To accuse her 
of guilt because she overlooks w hat she never knows is, there- 
fore, irrational and ridiculous. The infallibility which she 
claims involves no universal knowledge of facts. Men who 
care for truth and honour ought to blush to urge such charges 
as these, or to brand the Pope with contradicting the Catholic 
claim to infallibility, because he cannot accomplish ends which 
require, not infallibility, but the boundless knowledge of God 
Himself. 

Nor, further, is it practically possible for the Pope or the 
Bishops to devote any large amount of time and labour to the 
hunting-out and denouncing of such abuses of Catholic doc- 
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trine and practice as may here and there grow up in a com- 
munity numbering millions and millions of souls, in every 
conceivable y variety of circumstances. Duties must be at- 
tempted in a certain order; the greater cannot be postponed 
to the less. And we utterly deny that it is our first duty to 
do away with abuses which may possibly give scandal to our 
enemies. ‘I'he first duty of the Church, as of every man in 
every relation of life, is to do that which is positively good ; 
and his second is to prevent that which is good from being 
abused. ‘The first duty of the Church is to her children ; and 
among her children, her first duty is to the best, and not to 
the worst of them. The correction of error, and the abolition 
of stumbling-blocks to those who are not of her fold, is an im- 
portant duty,—one undoubtedly which cannot be neglecte d; 
but which nevertheless cannot be fulfilled at the expense of 
those duties which are of paramount obligation. 

We maintain, accordingly, that if the Church considers 
that the fostering of any one species of devotion, or the pro- 
minent teaching “of any one doctrine, is expedient for the sake 
of her devout and faithful children, the possibility that abuses 
should arise which will give scandal to her enemies is no rea- 
son whatever for adopting what some persons might call the 
safer course of starving or neglecting her children. ‘The really 

safe course is to do what is rieht, and leave the result to God. 

If abuses occur, and are brought to light, then is the time to 
check them. In the meantime, the Pope, the Bishops, and 
the priesthood, have quite enough upon their hands, without 
undertaking to anticipate the ‘offence which every carping 
critic may “please to take at their proceedings, or at those 
of any private persons in the Catholic body. 

The demands thus made upon us are, further, still more 
unreasonable, from the fact that our enemies never condescend 
to ascertain how things really stand, which they nevertheless 
have no hesitation in condemning. To hear and read the 
attacks made upon us, one w ould suppose that anti-Catholic 
criticism was the very beau-ideal of every thing that is candid, 
charitable, and well- informed. Who would i imagine that our 
contemptuous opponents literally know nothing of the objects 
of their reckless vituperation? Who that did not know how 
things stand would believe that this virulent abuse, this sar- 

castic ridicule, this patronising pity, this amiable advice, is 
lavished upon us in the dark; that not one in a thousand of 
our books is ever read, and then very rarely for the sake of 
understanding its real meaning ; that our own declarations of 
our opinions are tossed back in our faces with insult; and that 
people feel, when chance brings us into their society, much 
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the same as they would in the company of a man who had 
the plague? Yet, with few exceptions, this is the fact. And 
still persons wonder that we persist in following our own de- 
vices, notwithstanding their disapproval! If they would but 
use an ordinary diserction, and ask us what we mean by our 
practices, they would find nine-tenths of their charges disap- 
pear. We do not say that they would distinctly approve of 
the reality they thus discovered; but the character of their 
feelings towards us would be widely modified, if not entirely 
changed. Horror, hatred, suspicion, disgust, would be ex- 
changed for toleration, for quict difference of opinion, for 
kind-hearted regret, and other sentiments in no way incon- 
sistent with Christian charity. 

Happily all our adversaries are not thus ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous. There are men among them whom we can hardly 
call adversaries at all, and whose opposition to the faith we 
cannot but hope arises from circumstances, and not from any 
personal fault. Not Jong ago a foolish peer attacked Lord 
Aberdeen’s government for not depriving Colonel Greville 
of his magistracy because he had been present at a dinner 
where (among other offences) the Pope’s health was drunk 
before the Queen’s. Lord Aberdeen replied, that zn a Ca- 
tholic this practice implied no disloyalty to the temporal sove- 
reignty, because we distinguish between the spiritual and the 
temporal powers; so that (as Lord Aberdeen very justly ex- 
pressed it) the drinking the Pepe’s health is an “ act of faith.” 
Lord Aberdeen himself is reputed to be a man who, whatever 
his religious errors, knows the difference between time and 
eternity ; and, accordingly, he evidently thought it quite na- 
tural aid right that “an act of faith” should take precedence 
of “an act of loyalty.” ‘Thus the ignorant passion of Lord 
Westmeath, by the simple exercise of a little knowledge of 
facts, was transformed into the conscientious and charitable 
disapproval of the premier. 

Another and more striking illustration of the effects of a 
reasonable inquiry into the true nature of our practices, 1s to 
be found in the Rosary. We shall dwell on this instance a 
little at length, because it forms a conspicuous item in the 
list of ** Mariolatrous” charges popularly brought against us. 

In the Rosary, we must first remind our Protestant readers, 
the * Hail Mary” is repeated one hundred and fifty times, the 
“ Our Father” ten times, and the “ Glory be to the Father” 
ten times. Frequently only one-third of the whole is said at 
once; but the proportion of the three prayers remains the 
same. This at least is the case with that which is commonly 
called “ The Rosary,” or ‘The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin,” 
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for there are others constructed on different plans. This Rosary 
is also the most universally in use of all Catholic popular de- 
votions. It is said repeatedly by every Catholic, from the Pope 
downwards. Indeed, on an average, it is scarcely too much 
to state, that one- third of the whole is said almost daily by 
every devout Catholic above the age of childhood. 

Now, all that non-Catholies ‘know of this devotion is, 
that for every Pater Noster and Gloria Patri we say ten Ave 
Marias. Is not the deduction inevitable, that we think ten 
(or rather five) times as much of the Blessed Virgin as of Al- 
mighty God? or, to be extremely charitable, that we pray five 
times as often to Mary as to our God and Saviour? So at 
least the world has decided against us. 

But what is the fact? ‘The fact is, that this is noé the 
Rosary which we say; ; and that no oni Rosary exists at all, 
or was ever heard of in the Catholic Church. The devotion 
of the Rosary consists in meditating with the understanding 
and the heart on the chief events of the Life and Passion of 
Jesus Christ, and the great blessings of the Gospel, while with 
the lips we recite all these Hail Marys, Lord’s Prayers, and 
Doxologies. The whole is divided into fifteen portions, or 
decades, during which we fix our thoughts successively on the 
following truths of Christianity: 1.'The Annunciation; 2. The 
Visitation ; 3. The Nativity; ‘4. The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple; 5. The Discovery of our Blessc ‘d Lord with the Doctors; 
G. The Agony in the Garden; The Scourging; 8. The 
Crowning with Thorns; 9. The Caetoing of the Cross: 10. The 
Crucifixion ; ll. ‘he Resurrection; 12. The Ascension ; 
13. The Descent of the Holy Ghost; 14. The Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin; 15. The Coronation of Mary by her Di- 
vine Son, and the eternal Happiness of the Blessed. ‘The 
Rosary, therefore, if strictly taken, is no prayer at all to the 
Blessed Vi irgin; it is an instrument which Catholics employ to 
enable them to fix their thou ghts and affections on those won- 
derful events which are the p ce of Christian faith, and by 
meditating on which we are strengthened and consoled in 
carrying on our warfare with our spiritual enemies. 

We have no doubt that, to those who are not Catholics, 
this appears a most extraordinary and preposterous device. 
They will ask what can be the possible use of saying one thing 
and meaning ‘another? and in all probability will ‘flatly deny 
that we ever do what we pretend, reiterating their conviction 
that the whole thing is a nonsensical piece of gabbling and 
muttering, at once unspiritual and irrational. Now, we do 
not deny “that were a person, who is not a Catholic, to attempt 
to say the Rosary in the way we have described, he would be 
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completely baffled in his efforts. When aman has little or 
none of that inward power by which we realise the objects of 
our faith, and when he has never been habituated to the pecu- 
liar ways of Catholic devotion, he would find the Rosary the 
most unspiritual and the most tiresome of prayers. Lord John 
Russell can do many things, so can Mr. Disracli, so can Mr. 
Macaulay, so can Prince Albert; but we are convinced that 
not one of them could say the Rosary as millions of Catholics, 
uneducated as well as educated, say it. 

With us, however, there exists in the mind a faculty by 
which, when we endeavour to do it, we can abstract our 
thoughts and feelings from the objects of sense around us, and 
not only think about religious truths, but actually (so to say) 
see with the eyes of the soul the realities, whether past or now 
existing, which those religious truths declare. We not only 
occupy our minds in revolving the ¢deas which revelation an- 
nounces, but we literally contemplate the things whose exist- 
ence we know by faith, in the same way that every man can 
contemplate the things whose existence he has learnt by his 
senses, even when those things are not actually present to his 
sight, his touch, or his hearing. 

In thus dwelling on the objects of our faith, we are, of 
course, assisted by any apparatus or device by which the senses, 
or any part of the body, can be made to subserve the volitions 
of the mind, instead of distracting them. The law which 
governs the mutual action of the body and mind in earthly 
things holds good also in spiritual things. Itvery one knows 
how powerfully the action of his thoughts is affected by the 
presentation to his senses of any object which he has habitually 
associated with any particular emotions or ideas. The recur- 
rence of a particular sound, the breath of a particular scent, 
the repetition of a particular gesture, will vivify the thoughts 
which scareely any mere act of the will can call into activity, 
and enable us to dwell, in meditation, with perfect ease upon 
the events or persons thus mysteriously suggested to our recol- 
lections. 

Further, by the mere force of habit, the most trivial bodily 
actions or circumstances become the most powerful aid to us 
when we would fasten our thoughts on objects not actually 
present to our senses. A man habituated to write or think 
amidst one particular monotonous noise will find his thoughts 
hopelessly wandering in the midst of a profound silence; an- 
other, who has all his life been repeating certain forms of 
words out of a book, but never dreams of actually looking at 
the printed letters, will forget every thing the moment the 
book is not open before him. Some orators cannot speak un- 
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less their legs or arms are in one definite position, <A sailor 
often cannot go to sleep unless the wind is blowing; a lands- 
man will lie awake all might because there is a gust every quar- 
ter of an hour. 

Just such is the use of the ‘ Hail Marys” and other prayers 
in the Rosary. From childhood, a Catholic is accustomed to 
associate the great mysteries of faith with the low monotonous 
murmur, from his own lips and those of others, of these forms 
of prayer, and with the mechanical movement of the hands in 
passing the beads along with the fingers. ven when the cus- 
tom is not begun in childhood, a short practice confers the 
necessary unconscious mechanical facility both of lip and finger; 
and those who as Protestants regarded the whole thing as an 
incomprehensible, or laborious, or childish trifling, acquiesce 
with delight and gratitude in the unerring wisdom of the 
Church, which has sanctioned so admirable and so simple a 
means for drawing the thoughts away from the glare and gloom 
of this life and its agitations. 

It is to be observed, further, that no set of regularly pre- 
pared meditations, however perfectly drawn up, could answer 
the same purpose. Our aim is to assist the mind, but not to 
hamper it. ‘The Church desires to shut the avenues of sense 
against the world; to place the soul, as it were, face to face 
with her Blessed Lord, His Mother, and the saints in glory ; 
and to leave her to express her love, her veneration, her self- 
abasement, in her own way and in her own language. ‘This 
could not be attained by the most faultless of written medita- 
tions. The mind must then follow the guidance offered her, 
irrespective of all personal capacities, predilections, and moods 
of feeling. ‘The Rosary, on the contrary, at once sets the 
mind free, and leaves it free; and the result is what might 
have been anticipated. The profoundest theologian, the most 
busy missioner, the acutest metaphysician, the lawyer, the 
poet, vie with the humblest artisan and the most ignorant 
servant-girl in extolling the merits of this devotion, and rival 
one another in its habitual practice. It must be also remem- 
bered that the three forms chosen for repetition contain in 
themselves allusions to all the great truths of Christianity; thus 
serving to suggest an infinite variety of “ colouring” (if we 
may so say), with which the mind may brighten its meditations 
on the particular mysteries with which the various decades are 
associated. 

So far, then, from meriting the accusation of being either 
a dishonour to Christ, or a pharisaical mumbling of unspiritual 
repetitions, we repeat that the Rosary is the result of the pro- 
foundest knowledge of human nature; that its simplicity is a 
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token of the wisdom which it embodies; and that it tends 
directly to awaken the purest sentiments of love and honour to 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, in precisely that degree of 
absolute sobeudination to the sidan of God’s infinite majesty 
which the Catholic faith enjoins. Surely, then, we are not 
proposing any thing unreasonable when we ask ie reflecting 
Protestant to lay ectihe for the future his ill-informed attacks 
on this Catholic devotion. We do not want him to eulogise 
the Rosary, or to try to say it himself, because he does not 
believe in the eflic: wy of the invocation of Saints: ; but we do 
claim of him that he should no longer make it the subject of 
his unsparing ridicule or his bitter reproach, and that he should 
admit that, the doctrine of invocation once granted, the Rosary 
is an invention of philosophic piety, and a powerful instrument 
for the spiritualising the life of man here upon earth. 


Proceeding now to the general subject of the worship of 
the Blessed Virgin, we are not without hope that, even on such 
a matter as this, the rea lly philosophic Protestant will recog- 
nise a degree of wisdom and good sense in the habitual prac- 
tice of Catholics, which he has been hitherto little disposed to 
attribute to any thing so foreign to his own notions of what is 
elevating and rational. We start, of course, with the under- 
standing that the invocation of Mary and the Saints is a lawful 
and profitable practice. We are not now proving that it és 
thus lawful and profitable; nor are we addressing ourselves to 
those who have quietly set us down as necessarily idolaters, or 
something nearly equivalent thereto. We are writing for those 
who, wishing to think well of us, or at least not wishing to 
think ill, are unable to reconcile the character and frequency 
of our popular devotions to Mary with our assertions that we 
yield her only that reverence and affection which may be law- 
fully bestowed upon a creature. Nor, further, are we engaged 

to show that Mary is the first of creatures, and consequently 
that, holding a higher place in the judgment of her Creator 
than any other of the works of His hands, she is entitled to a 
higher degree of honour from us than we are justified in offer- 
ing to any being who is her inferior. We assume the truth of 
the great Christian doctrine, that the Eternal Son of God took 
flesh of Mary; that in so doing He made her His Mother; 
that the kindred thus created was a real maternal relationship ; 
and that this same maternity remains undestroyed, for that 
Jesus is the Son of Mary still. The sole question before us 
is, Are the devotions which are in use in Catholic Christendom 
at this present time in harmony with this doctrine of the Di- 
vinity of Jesus, of the maternity of Mary, and of the ineffable, 
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incommunicable, and unapproachable rights of the Eternal 
Godhead? Supposing that it is permitted to us to pray to 
Mary for the benefit of her intercession with her Son, do we 
pray to her in the manner that is lawful and advisable ? 

The appearance of the first volume of the collected writ- 
ings of St. Alphonsus Liguori is a fitting occasion for replying 
to this question. In the ideas of our Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen, no person is more intimately identified with an exag- 
gerated, sinful, and even idolatrous devotion to Mary than the 
saint whose works are now, for the first time, about to be pub- 
lished in England in an unabridged form. People who judge 
us by the rules of the world, and imagine that the Pope makes 
saints much in the same way that the Queen makes dukes, are 
very decidedly of opinion that his Holiness was guilty of a 
grievous mistake in canonising Liguori. Nothing, they think, 
could look worse in the eyes of an enlightened age than the 
“conferring of the highest honours of the Church” (as they 
would phrase it) on one who was so openly committed to those 
practices which look so ill to Protestants. The reputation of 
Liguori is regarded as hopelessly compromised and tarnished 
by his extravagant writings; and the world is of opinion, 
that if the Pope had really known how England was to be 
converted, he would have put the Glories of Mary on the 
Index, instead of enrolling its author among the saints of 
heaven. 

It is, moreover, believed that, in our hearts, we English 
Catholics do not half like such books as the Glories of 
Mary; that we hold them to be extreme, peculiar, Italian ; 
unfitted for use by Englishmen, or, at the least, unfitted for 
translation in a Protestant country. Or it is supposed that 
the preference for such compositions is confined to the less 
educated amongst us; that these whose minds are cultivated 
and enlarged only tolerate such publications because they could 
not decently repudiate them; and that in our secret hearts we 
esteem them extravagant, silly, and pernicious. 

In the first place, then, we remark that these notions are 
wholly erroneous. We entirely accept St. Alphonsus as a fair 
type of the prevalent and living spirit of Catholic devotion te- 
wards the Blessed Virgin. We adopt his language ; we vene- 
rate his example; we circulate his writings. We deny that 
they are disliked by the rich, or the educated; or the laity, as 
such. We disclaim the theory that there is something un- 
English in their character; or that it is advisable to keep them 
as much out of sight as possible, with a view to conciliate the 
good-will of our Protestant fellow-countrymen. We do not 
Wish to draw any line between our own people and foreigners 
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on this subject. Viewing the question solely as a matter of 
private opinion, we consider that any English prelate who has 
given his imprimatur to a translation of the Glories of Mary 
has done well. We do not regard it as a dangerous book, or 
one likely to lead the poor and uneducated astray. 

At the same time, in making such a declaration, we must 
be understood as making the same qualifications which com- 
mon candour would anticipate in this and every other similar 
question. We do not pretend that, as a matter of fact, every 
English Catholic entertains precisely the same feelings with 
respect to such works as the Glories of Mary, or the writ- 
ings of St. Alphonsus generally. Personal tastes and predi- 
lections have their influence in this as in all other matters 
of literature or devotion. St. Alphonsus, like every writer 
above mediocrity, has a style of his own; he has his own 
modes of reasoning, his own modes of expression, his own cast 
of thought and feeling. Saints, theologians, and devotional 
writers, are not all cut and dried repetitions of one and the 
same original. ‘Thus, while to one reader there may be a 
peculiar charm and attractiveness in this or that work of St. 
Alphonsus, another may find it singularly little fitted to his 
private predilections; and such we find to be the case in fact. 
Some persons complain of his want of consecutiveness, of philo- 
sophical acuteness, of profound and original reasoning; others 
are untouched by the tenderness, the sweetness, the warmth, 
the simple genuineness of his meditations, prayers, and hymns; 
others, again, disagree with his views on certain points of 
morals on which Catholics are at liberty to espouse different 
sides of the questicn; others, to come to the treatise we have 
particularly alluded to, have no fancy for the Glories of Mary, 
and find it rather a dull book. 


These and other diversities of opinion are, no doubt, to be 
discerned existing amongst us; but they are not peculiarities 
of English Catholics, or of educated Catholics, or of the laity 
as distinct from the clergy. Many an Italian, many a French- 
man, many a German Catholic shares them. ‘They involve no 
censure on the saint, no disapproval of his ** Mariolatry ;” but 
simply result from the circumstance, that as every man has his 
own personal inclinations and modes of thought and expres- 
sion, so also he has his preferences in the writings and thoughts 
of others, whether saints or ordinary men like himself. No 
doubt there are Catholics who object to certain phrases in the 
books of St. Alphonsus, and who disapprove of their repro- 
duction in an English garb, on the ground that they will (as 
they fancy) give scandal to Protestants, and lay us open to 
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vulgar and virulent attacks; but we have no hesitation in avow- 
ing our conviction that such Catholics are few in number, and 
that, so far from increasing with increased education and en- 
lightenment, they are rapidly diminishing. We are convinced 
that, of the Catholics of this country whose judgement is worth 
having, there are surprisingly few who will not applaud the 
forthcoming edition of the complete and unmutilated works of 
the Saint, as one which is alike creditable to the zeal and care 
of the Redemptorists, and suitable to the exigencies of the 
Church in England. 

Accepting, then, the writings and example of St. Alphonsus 
as representing the devotions of Catholics with respect to the 
Blessed Virgin, the objections raised against them as ‘ idola- 
trous” may be classed under two heads: first, as unjustifiable 
in their language; and secondly, as pernicious in their fre- 
quency and extent. On each of these points, the most candid 
and charitable Protestants are more or less puzzled to recon- 
cile our practices with our assertions, that the honour we give 
to Mary is solely that which may be rendered to a creature, 
and that it does not in the slightest degree trench upon the 
worship and love which we pay to Almighty God. To find an 
illustration of the kind of phraseology which is counted almost 
necessarily idolatrous, we have only to open the Glories of 
Mary at hazard. We do this, and find the following : 

** Where should I now be, if thou, O Mary, hadst not 
loved me, and obtained so many favours for me? If, then, thou 
hast loved me so much, when I did not love thee, how much 
more may I confide in thy goodness, now that I love thee! I 
love thee, O my Mother, and would wish for a heart capable 
of loving thee, for all those unhappy beings who do not love 
thee. Would that my tongue could praise thee with the power 
of a thousand tongues, in order to make known thy greatness, 
thy holiness, thy mercy, and thy love, with which thou lovest 
those who love thee! IfI had riches, I would employ them 
all for thy honour; if I had subjects, 1 would make tliem all 
thy lovers; for thee and for thy glory I would give my life, if 
it were required. I love thee, O my Mother; but at the 
same time l fear that thou dost not love me, for I have heard 
that love makes lovers like those they love. If, then, I find 
myself so unlike to thee, it is a proof that I cannot love thee. 
Thou so pure, I so unclean; thou so humble, I so proud ; 
thou so holy, I so sinful. But this, O Mary, is to be thy 
work ; since thou lovest me, make me like unto thyself. 
Thou hast the power to change my heart: take, then, mine, 
and change it. Let the world see what thou canst do for 
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those who love thee. Make me holy , make me wor ” of thy 
Son. Thus I hope; thus may it be” (chap. i. sect. 

On reading this passage, those who are not Catholics will 
declare, that in order to constitute such language the natural 
and proper expression of the heart, the person addressed must 
be both God and Saviour. We reply, that nothing whatever 
of the kind is necessary. All that is necessary is, that the 
person who thus expresses himself should have a real, strong, 
personal love for the object whom he addresses ; and that he 
should believe practically in the efficiency of Mary’ s interces- 
sion, and should hold the doctrine (which no Christian surely 
can deny), that when she replied to the message of the angel, 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
to thy word,” she voluntarily gave herself to be the mother of 
the Redeemer of the world. If the Blessed Vi irgin is regarded 
as a species of truth, as a symbol, as an abstraction, as a per- 
son who is simply dead, and not actually living and present to 
the eye and affections of faith, of course all such language is 
utterly extravagant, unreal, and nonsensical. And further, if 
the human mind is ineapable of fixing itself on more than one 
invisible object of love and veneration—as we believe that 
most Protestants are incapable,—then, ev the use 
of such language may imply that the worship of Catholics 
is a species of perpetual oscillation between a dishonoured 
God and a deified Mary. But if Mary is actually at this 
hour a real w oman, endowed with all the attributes of a 
woman’s nature in their highest perfection; if she is only dead 
to the sight, and is really living, though invisible ; if her 
prayers to her Son are able to draw down on us the graces 

vhich are needful for our salvation ; and if as a fact we possess 
the power of thus realising her existence as a positive, real, 
living person,—then, we say, the language we have quoted is 
the straightforward, unaffected, natural. expression of those 
who are ‘ardently desirous of gaining the favour and gifts of 
Jesus Christ. And we mean nothing offensive to our Protest- 
ant readers when we repeat, that it is because they want that 
special faculty which we possess, that they are confounded 
and scandalised by such addresses to Mary and the Saints. 
We beg them to look for a moment into the operations of their 
own minds, and inquire whether there exists there any thing 
which at all corresponds to our feelings towards the Blessed 
Virgin, not merely in degree, but in kind. Will any honest 
Protestant pretend that Mary is to him any thing more than 
an historical recollection, a personage of the past, an individual 
whose part in the destiny of man is played out and ended, 
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like that of Socrates, or Columbus, or Lord Bacon? At the 
very utmost, he has simply a reminiscence of her, perhaps a 
poetic, perhaps an affectionate, possibly even a pious reminis- 
cence ; but only a memory still. 

With us, on the contrary, the past, so far as the Saints 
are concerned, actually lives again. It is not the past at all, 
save so far as the bodily senses are employed. We do not see 
Mary, just as a man does not see his friend who has travelled 
to the other side of the globe; but she is a living, conscious, 
sympathising, accessible being, with the qualities ofa woman’s 
heart in all their perfection, just as a friend at the antipodes 
is living, conscious, sympathising, and accessible. And it is 
because our regards to her are thus, not historical, but living, 
that our language to her is thus warm, glowing, confident, and 
impulsive. “Tt is not an extrav agance of the imagination. It 
is not the unreality of a fanatic. It is the unpretending 
genuine expression of a heart which loves her personally with 
a tender love, which yearns for those gifts which she has it in 
her power to obtain through her prayers, and which has an 
intense sense of the honour and love in which she is held by 
Him who is the God and Saviour alike of her and of ourselves. 

In addressing her, therefore, with all the unrestrained 
fervour which is natural to an ardent soul, the tongue does 
not pause at every instant to examine its phrases, with a view 
to ascertain whether they may not some of them be applicable, 
though in another sense, to Almighty God. We take human 
language as we find it, in its poverty as w ell as in its richness ; 
in its generalities as well as in its accuracies. We know our 
own meaning, and we are certain that God knows our mean- 
ing; and it never enters our minds to suppose, that when it is 
our intention to address Mary as a creature, she will imagine 
that we are addressing her as a god. When critics desire to 
know what our prayers mean, chey must make those additions 
Which we all along have implied. 

Whether the benefits which Mary is entreated to confer 
simply imply an active intercession on her part, or really as- 
sume a power of saving sinners as their actual Redeemer and 
God, depends upon the nature of the additions thus made. 
In the invocation we have quoted from St. Alphonsus, the 
words, as they stand, imply neither the one nor the other. 
Almost the whole of the prayer, taken without any additions, 
may be addressed to God Himself. Whether the benelits 
specified are sought as a direct gift from Jesus Christ, or as a 
consequence of the prayers of a “fellow-creature (which Christ 
has promised to grant) entirely depends upon the qualifica- 
tions in the mind of him who prays. 
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Here, accordingly, the non-Catholic critic condemns us as 
cuilty of unpardonable rashness in addressing a creature in 
language which may be applied to Almighty God in His in- 
communicable majesty. And here we join issue with him, by 
utterly denying that either religion or reason, either piety or 
common sense, condemn the custom we have adopted. Nay, 
we allege that religion and reason, piety and common sense, 
literally require the practice which is so clamorously con- 
demned. 

There is no more pernicious fallacy than that which is in- 
volved in the theory, that a system of expression should be 
invented for religious emotions, totally different from that 
which is natural towards secular and visible objects. The 
affections which Christianity inculcates towards Almighty God 
are so far precisely the same with those which we feel towards 
one another, that the same language is the natural embodi- 
ment of both of them. Love is love, whether towards God or 
towards man; confidence is confidence; hope is hope; trust 
is trust; worship is worship; honour is honour. The only 
difference lies in the difference of kind and degree; in the 
subordination of the one to the other. And the emotions 
being the same, the phrases which give them utterance are the 
same. For our mental structure is such, that in practice we 
cannot qualify and limit our utterances of these feelings so as 
to explain to an observer the precise extent of the affection 
we are expressing. Our complete meaning must be taken for 
granted. You might as well expect a pedestrian to watch 
every movement of his limbs in walking, as require a person 
under the influence of any powerful emotion to frame his 
every sentence as an elaborate definition of motives and a con- 
fession of faith. 

Observe what we do in common life, and see how the 
popular objections to Catholic devotions to the Saints apply 
equally to every man’s words to his fellow-creatures. The 
salvation of Europe depends on the success of the English and 
French armies, is the universal cry of the hour. No body 
objects to the phrase, because every body knows the qualifica- 
tions understood. Apply it to the intercession of Mary, and 
all England shouts, “ What idolatrous blasphemy!” A child 
says to its mother, “ All I care for is to please you.” Who 
but a shallow prig would accuse it of dishonouring God by 
such an outbreak of affection? ‘“ If we do not infuse into the 
young the love of God, they will never be good Christians 
when they grow up.” What an impious arrogating of the 
prerogatives of that Holy Spirit which @/one can infuse the 
love of God into the soul! Yet an “ evangelical” peer may 
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utter such a sentence unrebuked. But when a Catholic tells 
Mary that all he cares for is to please her, and that without 
her help he is lost, no pencil can paint the pious horror which 
whitens the countenances of our sensible fellow-countrymen. 

The fact is, that the principles of criticism on which St. 
Alphonsus and other Catholics are condemned would put an 
end to all intercourse between man and man. Society is car- 
ried on by means of expressions which must be interpreted by 
the circumstances in which they are used, and by the inten- 
tions of the persons who employ them. Ifwe are never to 
use words towards each other which may be applied to Al- 
mighty God also, there is an end of all human relationship. 
Life must be spent in carping, and quibbling, and guarding, 
and defining, and explaining, till the heart is drained of its 
affections, and our whole being paralysed with sheer inaction. 

Our demand, therefore, is, that our devotional language 
shall be measured by the rules of commen sense, and not by 
the straw-splitting perverseness of men whose object is, not 
to understand what we mean, but to convict us of heinous 
euilt. We claim the same freedom in invoking Mary, which 
We exercise in giving a voice to our affection for an earthly 
mother. Our prayers must be the spontaneous outpourings 
of a full heart, and not the cut-and-dried formalities of sus- 
picious prudery. If Protestants persist in misunderstanding 
us, and in fastening upon us meanings which we repudiate, 
that is their affair, and not ours. We are following the dic- 
tates of right reason and the inspirations of a living faith ; we 
are arrogating no license which is not claimed to the fullest 
extent by our fellow-men in their secular affairs ; and by right 
reason and honourable charity alone will we be judged, and 
not by the dictates of ignorant presumption, or the martinet 
regulations of puritanical preciseness. ‘The unbelieving and 
unloving world, if it pleases, may draw up its formulas of 
devotion with the minute technicalities of a lawyer's deed ; 
for ourselves, we are content to approach our merciful Father 
with the eloquent lips of uncalculating love, and to tell the 
fairest of His creatures that it is our delight to share humbly 
in that infinite complacency with which her Maker regards 
her from whom He vouchsafed to assume His own humanity. 


Proceeding now to the second class of objections, we shall 
find that the popular outcry against the frequency of our 
devotions to Mary equally disappears before the light of rea- 
son and philosophy. This accusation, when put into its most 
reasonable shape (for with those charges which are gross 
caricatures and palpable slanders we have nothing to do)—this 
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accusation amounts in substance to the following: that the 
length of time which we spend in public and private invoca- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin bears a proportion to the length 
of time devoted to direct prayer to Almighty God which j is 
wholly inconsistent with the boundless distinction existing 
between the Creator and even the noblest of His creatures, 
It appears to Protestants that there is no end to our devotions 
in honour of Mary; that we exhaust all language in seeking 
for terms of endearment and veneration; and that the conse- 
quence of such practices must be, that we think far too much 
of the efficacy of her aid, and ra too little of the efficacy of 
direct prayers to God Himself. Whatever may be our theory, 
they conceive that practically the continued earnestness with 
which we implore Mary’s help must lessen the fervour with 
which we apply to the one only Source of grace and mercy. 
As the smallest objects, when placed close to the eye, can hide 
from our sight those which are immeasurably larger, », the 
perfections of Mary are so incessantly dwelt upon by heron 
Catholics, that our minds have neither leisure nor power to 
worship as we ought the incommunicable glory of our Maker 
and only Saviour. Why, it is said, cannot we be content with 
briefly, ‘though earnestly, invoking the aid of Mary and the 
Saints, and then spend all our thoughts and energies on God 
alone? If Mary is, after all, only an intercessor, and apart 
from her Son is less than nothing, is it not contrary to all 
true piety to waste upon her the affections and the devotions 
which, with infinitely more propricty and profit, might be 
directed to Him whose words and whose blood made Mary all 
that she is? Such, we think, is a fair statement of the view 
entertained by the more reasoning and charitable of those who 
are not actually Catholics themselves. Our reply is as follows: 
It has pleased our All-wise Creator to form the human 
mind with capacities for attaching itself to objects of very dif- 
ferent degrees of nobleness and erandeur ; ; we all of us pos- 
Sess naturally the power of loving, not God alone, nor crea- 
tures alone, but both God and His creatures. More than this, 
we have an undeniable capacity for loving creatures, not sim- 
ply as creatures, but with various kinds of affection propor- 
tionate to their individual varieties and excellences; and 
further still, there exist very considerable differences of ‘intel- 
lectual character in different persons of both sexes. Now, a 
sound philosophy would at once assume that our nature is 
carried to its highest possible perfection, and the will of God 
is most completely accomplished in us, when these various ca- 
acities for loving are employed upon all those particular 
objects for which God originally created them. If He has 
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conferred on us a capacity for loving His creatures in various 
ways, according to their characters and relationships to our- 
selves, He Himself is most honoured by our fulfilling those 
purposes of our creation, and not by our setting up a standard 
of piety of our own, refusing to love creatures, and confining 
our affections to the Creator alone. There is no humility, but 
simply pride and perverseness, in violating those laws which 
our Creator Himself thought to impress upon our natures ; 
our duty is to ascertain what are the objects on which He de- 
signs our regards to be fixed, and to glorify Him by obedience 
to the laws which He has enacted. 

So, again, in regulating the actions of the intellect, God 
is honoured by our submitting to be what He has made us, 
and not by every man’s straining to be an angel, or to imitate 
the raptures of those whose gifts are far above those of ordi- 
nary mortals. He has thought fit to deny us the power of 
continuous meditation on Himself in this lower world, except 
in the case of a chosen few: our brains are incapable of the 
exertion ; an ordinary person might pray and meditate himself 
into delirium in the course of a few days. Almighty God no 
more intended us to be always contemplating His own in- 
effable greatness and glory, and always praying directly to 
Him for His gifts, than He designed us to pass our lives in 
ceaselessly walking across the habitable globe : we are to serve 
Him as men, and the majority of us as very ordinary men. 

Further still, in permitting and enjoining intercessory 
prayer, God has employed these same capacities for loving 
creatures as a direct instrument for the salvation of souls. 
Undoubtedly, the efficacy of intercession, whether as offered 
by a friend on earth or by a saint in heaven, is one of the most 
mysterious, as it is one of the most consolatory truths of reve- 
lation ; still, our Blessed Lord has conferred this extraordinary 
privilege upon Christians, so that in some sort He has actually 
placed each man’s destiny in the hands of his fellows; and 
the truth once revealed, and the advantages of intercession not 
merely theoretically admitted, but cordially sought for, it fol- 
lows that a new class of created objects for our love is called 
into existence, around whom the affections of the heart spon- 
taneously wind themselves, as naturally as the affections of a 
child entwine themselves about a mother or an affectionate 
playmate. Once let a man desire the advantages to be gained 
by the prayers of living friends or of the Saints, and by the 
laws of humanity, as a matter of course, he becomes personally 
attached to those by whose intercessions he believes that he 1s 
benefited. 


No doubt, all this may seem chimerical and fantastical to 
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observers who have never practically realised the advantages of 
the prayers of departed Christians, or to whom those who 
are dead live only in memory; yet surely it is not difficult to 
perceive that if a Catholic practically regards Mary and the 
Saints as living beings, cognisant of the requests made to them 
from earth, and rejoicing to offer to God the intercessions 
which their clients entreat of them—surely, in such a case, it 
is easy to perceive that the affections will spontaneously attach 
themselves to those from whom these ardently-desired benefits 
are so abundantly obtained; there is no more danger of dishon- 
our to God from the fervency of our love for Mary, than from 
our love for our living friends and kindred. Of course Mary 
may be idolised, as a living mother may be idolised ; but the 
most ardent and affectionate love for Mary no more fends to a 
neglect of the rights of her God and ours, than the deep love 
of a son or daughter for an earthly mother tends to the dis- 
honour of Jesus Christ. Our attachments to our natural 
kindred are not only innocent, but positively right, and in the 
strictest conformity with the honour due to God; an unnatural 
child, a false friend, a heartless husband, could not be a good 
Christian; and the same holds true of the ne of superna- 
turallove. When a Christian, by the help of grace, desires the 
salvation of his soul, and sake the intercession of Mary, the 
love which necessarily springs up towards her is in the strictest 
harmony with his allegiance to the Sovereign Father of all. 

Now, in the daily course of this lite, as a matter of fact, a 
very considerable portion of our time is occupied in what are 
rightly termed the duties of affection and friendship. When 
we love a person, an irresistible and perfectly praiseworthy in- 
stinct impels us frequently to say or do many things by way 
of expressing or embodying the affection we feel. Is all this, 
then, so much abstracted from the worship of God? In the 
endearments between a mother and a child is there any thing 
hateful in the eyes of Him who made them for His own glory? 
The very idea almost approaches blasphemy. Is the inter- 
change of sentiments of friendship, the offering of gifts of 
affection, the amiable intercourse of cordial society, a sin, a 
derogation from the majesty of the Almighty, a portion of 
our ‘thoughts and time stolen from devotional exercises, a 
proof that we idolise the creature and insult the Creator? 
What monstrous folly to conceive such a thought! 

Apply this self-evident truth to the intercourse between 
Catholics and the Blessed Virgin Mary: she is cur friend, our 
best of friends, our nearest spiritual relation among all crea- 
tures, and therefore it is natural to us to betake ourselves to 
her repeatedly with every possible variety of expression of 
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affection and token of our regard; we do not diminish aught 
from the honour and worship we pay to her God in these 
multiplied devotions; we simply follow out the laws of that 
nature which God Himself has bestowed upon us. The fal- 
lacy of the Protestant objection lies in this, that it assumes 
that what we give to Mary we take from Jesus. It might as 
reasonably be ‘assumed, that what affection a father gives his 
son he takes from God. The truth is, that what we give to 
Mary, we take from the world; we offer not one prayer the 
less to Mary’s Creator and Saviour; not one pulsation of the 
heart which ought to beat in love for Him who redeemed us 
is silenced for her sake; it is our mere earthly attachments 
which we circumscribe; it is our seasons for secular recreation 
which we break into, in order to spend our hours on an invi- 
sible source of gratification. Granting, for argument’s sake, 
that we pray to her more than is strictly necessary in order to 
insure “at intercession, what follows? Simply ‘that we are 
yielding to a most natural, laudable, and holy impulse; that 
We are ‘decking her images s with flowers which would otherwise 
be employed for the eratification of the senses; that we are 
employing in prayers the time which would otherwise be 
spent in gossiping, or reading for our amusement, or in 
sheer idleness. 

If it is urged that in such cases it would be far better to 
lengthen our direct devotions to God Himself, we reply that 
you might with equal reason condemn all the intercourse of 
affection between man and man. ‘The undeniable truth is, 
that our mortal intellects are ordinarily overwhelmed with 
a too prolonged contemplation of the brightness of the Divine 
Majesty. Before the awful effulgence of God’s greatness, 
eternity, holiness, justice, love, and. pitifulness, the mind sinks 
prostrate in its feebleness after a certain amount of medi- 
tation; the very cross itself is more than man can bear to 

gaze upon beyond a certain period of time ; the exhausted yet 
rejoicing soul must fall back upon the dimmer beauties of the 
creature, not (God forbid!) because wearied of the Creator, but 
because, through the weakness of her powers, she needs rest, 
and must recruit herself by familiar intercourse with beings of 
the same lower nature as herself. Such, undoubtedly, is the 
character of much of the devotion which Catholics pay to the 
Blessed Virgin ; it is comparatively easy, familiar, cheerful, and 
exhilarating ; it almost wears the aspect of a conversation be- 
tween e quals ; it refreshes the soul for renewed approaches to 
that throne, which, though the throne of unspeakable mercy, is 
yet the throne of the omnipotent and most awful God; and as 
such, our devotions to Mary are at once founded on the clear- 
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est perception of the necessities of our nature, and are directly 
calculated to invigorate us for that communion with our God 
and Saviour, which, while it floods the soul with grace and 
peace, taxes its utmost powers to an extent that poor fainting 
humanity can endure but for a brief space without intermis- 
sion, so long as this life shall last. 

We might pursue the inquiry further, and show in detail 
how these prolonge «| devotions to the Blessed Virgin are par- 
ticularly adapted to the necessities of the more te nder, fragile 
dispositions of many persons, fulfilling to them the offices of 
gentle, sympathising, and sustaining human friendship, with- 
out derog ating in the faintest degree from the supreme rights 
of the Sov erelon of all. But we have already sufficiently in- 
dicated the principles by which the devout Catholie is in- 
stinctively guided in his multiplication of his communications 
with the Mother of God. ‘The reflecting Protestant will, we 
trust, recognise their fitness and beauty, not indeed in his own 
case—for he does not believe that Mary can hear his invo- 

cations, or that she is allowed by her Divine Son to pray for 
nN Hee at least in the case of those who are confident that 
she hears their entreaties, and responds to them with the most 
devoted love which one creature can feel for another. 


Of the edition of the works of St. Alphonsus which has 
given occasion to the present remarks, we may speak in high 
terms, so far as it can be judged of by the first volume, now 
recently published, containing: Zhe Practice of the Love of 
Jesus Christ; the Treatise on Prayer; Directions for ae- 
quiring the Christian Virtues; Rules of Life for a Christian, 
§c. It is carefully translated and printed, of a convenient 
size, well got up, and sold at a very moderate price. What is 
rarer still in editions of St. Alphonsus’ writings, the numerous 
quotations have been diligently verified; a work of no small 
labour, considering how diserace fully careless have been many 
previous editors in this respect. The treatises this volume 
contains are among the Saint’s most attractive writings—sim- 
ple, full of unction , practical ; : and, little as the popular opinion 
of the day may expect it, unquestionably suitable to many 

varieties of the English mind. We do not doubt that the 
editor, Father Coffin, will receive many cordial thanks, toge- 
ther with our own, for the manner in which he has fulfilled his 
erateful task. 
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1. Ecclesie Anglicane Religio, Disciplina, Riiusque Sacri: 
Cosini Episcopi Dunelmensis opusculum. Accedunt argu- 
menta quedam breviora de Fide Catholica ac Reformatione 
Anglicana : Auctoribus Lanceloto Andrewes, Fual llo, Be- 
veregio, Bullo Episcopis, et Jacobo I. Rege. In Appendice 
Ecclesia Anglicane Catechismus. Wdidit Fredericus Mey- 
rick, A.M., Coll. SS. Trinitat. apud Oxon. Socius. 

2, Doctrine de UE glise Anglicane relative aux Sacrements et 
aux Cérémonies Sacramentales. 

3. Della Religione, Disciplina, e Riti Sacri della Chiesa An- 
glicana; Opuscolo di Cosino Vescovo di Durham. Coll’ 
aggiunta di aleunt brevi argomenti intorno alla Lede Cat- 
tolica ed alla Riforma Anglicana, tratti dagli seritti di 
Lancelotto Andrewes, Giuello, Beveregio, Bullo Vescovi, e 
Giacomo Io. Re. In calce Catechismo della Chiesa Angli- 
cana. dito per Federico Meyrick, A.M., Socio del Coll, 
della SS. Trinita in Oxford. London, J. H. Parker ; 
Paris, Hector Bossange. 


Tue publications with the above singular titles profess to be 
aaa by * ‘The Association for making known upon the Con- 
tinent the principles of the Anglican ‘Church.” How many 
members this Association numbers we do not know; but we 
suspect they are not very numerous. The Rev. Frederick 
Meyrick, a gentleman who has written a book about the 
Spanish Church, appears to be its guiding spirit; for it is 
announced that “Churchmen desirous of co- -_operating in the 
objects of the Association are requested to communicate with 
the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, Trinity College, Oxford.” 

We have no hesitation in saying, that though we are not 
“Churchmen,” but Catholic Christians, we wish Mr. Meyrick’s 
association success, though not precisely in the same way that 
he and his friends desire it. It is their belief that if they 
can convince continental Catholics that the principles of the 
Church of England” are those which are advocated by the 
High-Church, or Tractarian, school, these foreign Catholics 
will regard the English Establishment as, in some unexplained 
sense or other, a brarich of the Catholic Church. As we are 
of opinion that no possible logic can prove that a man who is 
outside a house is really inside it, however close a kindred he 
may claim with those who are within its walls, we do not 
anticipate any very remarkable results from the labours of 
the new association, at least of the kind which its originators 
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hope for. At the same time, the more distinct and accurate 
is the knowledge which Catholics, whether English or con- 
tinental, possess respecting the various schools of opinion 
which are to be found in the Anglican communion, the more 
fully will they enter into the peculiar states of mind of differ- 
ent individuals, the more cordially will they sympathise with 
their troubles, and the more easily will they convert them. 
We only wish that English Protestants would adopt the same 
system with respect to ourselves, and study us and our writings 
with the definite view of understanding us, hoping (if they 
prefer it) to employ that knowledge in converting us to their 
opinions. //e are not only willing, but eager to make our- 
selves more thoroughly acquainted with the precise ideas and 
feelings of those who are not Catholics; of course, with our 
own objects. They believe that a more intimate communi- 
cation of knowledge between us and them will tend to the 
advancement of their creed. By all means, then, let them 
act on the opinion, fairly and justly; and as we are rejoiced 
to know more of them, let them endeavour to know some 
little more of us. 

In saying this, we give our High-Church friends fair warn- 
ing, that w hen they bring their characteristic principles more 
immediately under Catholic observation, they must be prepared 
to find deductions drawn from them, and criticisms offered 
upon them, for which they may be scarcely prepared. Dr. 
Pusey’s theories appear in a very different aspect under Ca- 
tholic dissection from that which they wear when assailed by 
Evangelicals and Latitudinarians. Reasons for * contentment” 
with the Church of England, which appear perfectly valid to 
those who wish to remain in that communion, turn out to be 
reasons for the extreme of discontent when examined by the 
light of that Church where “ Church principles” have lived 
and ruled undisputed for eighteen centuries. We may grant 
every thing that High-Church Anglicans maintain, and yet 
draw the very opposite conclusion from that in which they 
rest so satisfied, 

We hope, however, that whatever the unexpected handling 
they mect with, they will take it in good part; and in this 
expectation, we now propose to lay before them a few rapid 
remarks on one branch of the argument on which they confi- 
dently rely—we mean their sacramental theories. We need 
hardly premise, that we address those only who are prepared 
to sacrifice every thing for truth. As for those who talk of 
their *‘ positions ;” their * ‘responsibilities to their friends, supe- 
rlors, Or dependents ;” and who speak as if God had need of 
them to serve Him in their way and not in His own ;—with 
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such we have nothing to do. Such men as these have yet to 
learn that Almighty God is master in His own world; that He 
has no need of Dr. Pusey, or of the most distinguished, de- 
voted, learned, or useful of Anglicans, whether lay or clerical, 
for the accomplishment of His will. His will is that every 
man shall account himself nothing; and though He may, and 
does, employ the perverseness of men to His own honour and 
the good of others, those whose misconduct He thus turns 
aside are cast away as worthless and vile when their time is 
ended. 

Those, on the other hand, to whom we more particularly 
offer our present remarks, constitute a class which deserves 
our deepest commiseration, because their difficulties arise not 
so much from self-will, as from a mistaken reverence and a mis- 
directed idea of duty. ‘I have received the Sacraments,” 
they argue, “in the Church of England; I am sure I have 
received them, because I have felt their effects; indeed, how 
can I suppose any thing so horrible as that I have been really 
mistaken all this time, -and have been treating as real Sacra- 
ments things which, owes er well-intended, were in fact no 
Sacraments at all. And if I have received the Sacraments, 
what more do I want? why should I go any where else to 
obtain what my own Church supplies me with already ?” 

Now we are convinced that this state of feeling is not 
(except in some few isolated cases) the spontaneous offspring 
of the mind. On the contrary, it is suggested to those who 
would never have thought of it themselves, by their Anglican 
confessors or advisers. 

Some few years ago the phrase which was popularly used 
to keep people back from the Church was this, *f Do not forsake 
the Church of your Baptism.” This argument, we believe, is 
seldom or never used now by the higher grades of Anglicans. 
The absurdity of imagining that baptism admits into a branch 
of the Church, as a branch, and not into the Church as the 
Church, is so evident, that the phrase has speedily shown itself 
to be what it really was, a party cry, and not the enunciation 
of a Christian doctrine. Another phrase, however, is still in 
use, ** You have found your Lord in the Church of England; 
how can you then go away from her to the Church of Rome ?” 

We hope that we shall not shock our Anglican friends by 
replying that this is simply a cant expression. [or what is 
cant? We mean by cant, expressions which are repeated over 
and over again, and passed from one mouth to another, without 
any clear and definite meaning attached to the words so used. 
Anglican High-Churchmen say, and we certainly shall not 
contradict them, that the * Evangelicals” talk a vast deal of 
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cant: is it not also true that the phrase, “We have found our 
= din the Church of England,” frequently comes under the 
ame odious designation ? “How many of those who are taught 
to use them can e xpk un clearly and definitely what they mean ? 
And when the words have some meaning, what is it but some- 
thing of this kind, ‘* We have gone to the Holy Communion, 
and have there received what we believed to be the Body and 
Blood of our Lord; we have fe/é that it was so; we have felt 
within ourselves the eflects of it; we have felt sensibly these 
effects; we will not, then, commit the sin of leaving Christ 
where we have found Him, and going elsewhere to seek Him.” 

Now what is the principle inv olved in such reasoning as 
this? Are the Sacraments really objects of sense? Can the 
wonderful, mysterious, and supernatural graces which they 
confer be infallibly detected, like the results of earthly food 
and medicine, by the s% inet of those who receive them ? 
Is any man so competent a judge in his own case whether he 
has or has not received supernatural gifts from God, as to be 
justified in pledging his soul on his convictions ? Is not this 
argument the very same which is denounced in ‘ Evangeli- 
cals” and Dissenters, who make much of their personal expe- 
riences, aud of their assurances that their sins are forgiven, and 
that our Blessed Lord has in some way manifested Himself 
to them and admitted them to His favour ? 

Let us, however, examine this whole system of treating 
the Sacraments a little more in detail; as it respects some 
other of those ordinances which are regarded as either Sacra- 
ments, or as sacramental, by the Anglican school. Of Pro- 
testant bap tism we need say nothing ; for we admit the ex- 
istence of no such rite. All baptisn n, rightly administered, 
whether by Protestant or Catholic hands, is Catholic baptism; 
it regenerates the soul, and admits into the Catholic Church ; 
and being such, ifan Anglican ought not to forsake the com- 
munity in which he was baptised, no more ought a Dissenter, 
whether Socinian or otherwise. The grossness of this delusion 
is, however, so palpable, that, as we have remarked, the better- 
informed class of High Churchmen have ceased to take it as 
their motto. ‘The ground of defence is now shifted to others 
of the se ven Sacraments, which it is supposed are possessed 
by members 6f the 1 stablished hureh. 

Confirmation is the first rite in which the High-Church- 
man believes that he receives a grace essentially sacramental. 
How this opinion is tenable in connection with a reception 
of the authoritative and obligatory teaching of the Anglican 
Church, ee find it Impossible to perceive. The 25th of the 
Thirty-nine Articles classes it with extreme unction as a corrupt 
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following of the Apostles when viewed as a Sacrament. The 
Homilies, which say something in favour of penance being in 
a certain sense a sacrament, do not say it of confirmation; the 
confirmation-service 1s quite opposed both in tone and language 
to any idea of sacramental grace. Add to all this, that this 
rite is never conferred upon any who are under the age of 
reason, it being supposed that it cannot be so conferred ; while 
in the Catholic Church, though confirmation is usually delayed 
till the child has the "full use of re eason, yet it may be, and 
occasionally is, administered to an infant. 

An illustration of the truth of this statement is to be 
found in what took place under Elizabeth between the dis- 
contented Puritan party, consisting of some clergymen sus- 
pended for nonconformity, and the commission of Bishops, 
consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Whitgift), and 
the Bishops of London, Sarum, and Rochester. The Puritans 
ge to the words of the preface to the Catechisin, in 
which the word confirmation (among other things) occurred ; 
the Bishops replied, that the Church of I:ngland did not in- 
tend what they supposed about Baptism (on which point the 
discussion then was); and that the intention of the passage 
objected to was to dissuade “ from the opinion which the 
Papists had of the confirmation, called bishoping, which they 
believed to be necessary to salvation, and do think that chil- 
dren are not perfectly baptised until they be also bishoped ; 
and therefore they made confirmation a sacrament, and bring 
their children thereunto being infants: whereas the Church 
of England has no such opinion thereof, but doth use it for 
this end specially, that children may know what their god- 
fathers promised for them in their baptism, and also learn to 
perform the same.”* 

That a certain moral effect may be traced to the devout 
use of Anglican confirmation, treated solely as an edifying 
rite, we are not at all bound todeny. ‘The same, however, 
may be said of catechetical instruction, picmenny: the conve rsa- 
tion « of pious people, and the perusal of pious books, and the 
like. An eminent Anglican writer has informed us that very 
rood results often follow this ceremony, when practised, as it 

sy by the Lutherans in Denmark. 

In passing on to the subject of Penance, we must again 
declare that we are as far as possible from wishing to hold up 
to scorn or condemnation the feelings, motives, ‘and conduct 
of those who, in the agony of their conscience, have adopted 
those means which most readily have presented themselves for 
endeavouring to rid themselves of their past sins; nor do we 
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* Collier, part ii. book 7. 
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deny that in this endeavour they have experienced that prac- 
tical consolation which Almighty God gives to those who try, 
however imperfectly, to submit themselves to His will. All 
this, however, proves nothing as to the sacramental efficacy of 
Anglican confession and absolution. ‘The argument, as put 
by the clergymen who take upon themselves this awful respon- 
sibility, runs thus: ‘‘ It is quite clear we have the power of 
the keys, because such a number of people who come to us to 
confession lead so much holier and better lives than they did 
formerly.” 

Will they be astonished if we reply, that, for our part, we 
should be extremely surprised if they did not? The argument 
involves a complete confusion of thought. There are two dis- 
tinct benefits arising from the use of this Sacrament: the one 
supernatural, and the other natural; the one springing ex 
opere operato, and coming directly from Almighty God; the 
other springing ex opere operantis, and arising from the ordi- 
nary laws of the human mind; the first consisting of the Divine 
pardon, granted sacramentally through the instrumentality of 
the priest, the second consisting of the contrition of the peni- 
tent and the vast practical benefit of confession. Now we are 
persuaded that Anglicans confuse these two distinct things. If 
they had lived in the times of the early Church, they would 
have seen that the dispositions which they are in the habit of 
looking upon as a resu/é of the sacramental absolution were 
often required by the Church as a preliminary to granting it 
at all; and until persons were deeply penitent, and gave open 
and manifest proofs that they were so, the Church would fre- 
quently g cive them no absolution whatever. Such also, at times, 
is the practice of the Catholic Church at the present day, who, 
moreover, is incessantly enforcing on her children’s consciences 
the moral advantages of confession, as well as its indispensable 
obligation in the case of mortal sin, and the sacramental grace 
conferred by absolution. What Catholic, too, ever denied, 
that spiritual blessings are to be gained by a species of confes- 
sion which forms no part of the Sacrament of Penance? St. 
Ignatius Loyola, while engaged in the perils of war, confessed 
to one of his comrades, a layman ; ; and, indeed, Anglicans can 
recognise the distinction, when they have no controversial 
purpose to serve by shutting their eyes to it. Dr. Pusey, in 
his ‘‘ adapted” edition of the Paradise of the Christian Soul, 
writes thus: ‘f He is bound also to say (since our Church also 
encourages it) [a palpable exaggeration, nevertheless] that 
increasing experience in the history of human souls has incal- 
culably deepened his conviction of the exceeding value of 
habitual confession, begun with the parent, conxtinucd with the 
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priest.” True, indeed, we are rejoiced to admit this state- 
ment of Dr, Pusey’ s; for he has ‘ prophesied” in a sense that 
he little understood himself. Who can doubt that the con- 
fessions often made to Dr. Pusey and other Protestants have 
directly led to conversion to the Catholic faith, and to ab- 
solution from one who really possesses the power of the 
keys ? 

The Anglican, however, sometimes goes further, and adds, 
* There might be some truth in all that you have been urging, 
were it not that God in giving His blessing to the use of con- 
fession In the Anglican ‘Church would be blessing a lie if it 
were as you suppose; for the Anglican confessor takes on 
himself to absolve, and if he really has not the power, he is 
acting the most fearful lie, and such as God could never 
bless.” How any thoughtful person can reason thus may well 
be a matter of surprise; but we happen to be acquainted 
with more than one instance of an Anglican clergyman using 
this sort of logic. What can those who so argue really think 
of God’s dealings with man? What ideas do they form of 
His mercy and love towards the ignorant and imperfect 2 
What is their meaning when they speak of a lie?” We 
do not charge those Protestant “confessors” with the guilt 
of lying; for we cannot conceive that, at any rate as a general 
rule, they do not believe themselves justified in what they do. 
And even were the guilt of the self-appointed confessor ever 
so great, still, so long as the penitent acts in good faith, there 
is no reason why he ‘should not be blessed in his act. 

Of a similar character is the reasoning often used in refer- 
ence to the Holy Eucharist. The devout Anglican thinks he 
is sure he has received the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
and that if he has so done, his Church is necessarily a ** branch 
of the Catholic Church.” He is doubly wrong, we assure 
him. That he has intended to receive it, that he has re- 
ceived with good faith and excellent dispositions what he 
believed to be the Body and Blood of his Lord, and that his 
faith and devotion have been pleasing in God’s sight, and 
drawn graces on him from the fountain of Divine pity,—all 
this may be fully granted. But that an individual can be 
absolutely certain on his own judgment, as if it were a matter 
of which the senses could take cognisance, that he has re- 
ceived the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, is 
simply impossible. Let us not be mistaken. Where a person 
has, as we Catholics have, a firm and solid foundation of faith 
to rest upon, it would be a shocking impiety to doubt that he 
receives the very true Body and Blood of Christ; yet what 
Catholic would venture to say, unless we suppose a miracle 
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that he is certain, from his own personal sensations, that the 
Sacred Host really contains his Lord and God ? 

But, supposing we go further, and concede for argument’s 
sake (not that it is for a moment our own opinion), that An- 
glicans really possess valid orders, and consequently receive in 
their churches verily and really the Body and Blood of our 
Blessed Lord. Their case is then the same as that of the 
schismatic Greeks, the Armenians, Nestorians, and most (if 
not all) of the heretical sects of the East. But what differ- 
ence would this make to the Anglicans, so far as the duty of 
submission to the Catholic Church is coneerned, more than it 
does to the sects we have just named? Wherever you have 

valid orders and a true form of consecration combined —— : 
true intention, there you have a true Kucharist also. The fa 
that a religious community is In schism, or even in heresy, 
does not prevent the valid consecration of the Holy Eucharist 
by a real priest, any more than it prevents the valid adminis- 
tration of Baptism by a layman. Certainly to those who are 
wilful schismatics or heretics it does not convey grace, nor 
does it to those who are living in any mortal sin; but to such 
persons as are in invincible ignorance of the ‘true Church 
and are free from the guilt of mortal sin,—to these, even 
out of the Church, the Body and Blood of our Lord convey 
grace. 

The writings of St. Augustine are sometimes quoted, as 
appearing to contradict this doctrine (which is, however, the 
universal doctrine of all Catholic theologians); but the fact is, 
that he is writing against formal schismatics (or heretics), 
chiefly Donatists ; against those who knew, or ought to have 
known, the sin they were committing, and the duty which they 
ought to perform in its stead; and it is plain from a passage 
in one of his letters to these very sectarians that he draws a 
creat distinction in favour of those who (to use the more 
modern expression) were only in material heresy or schism. 
In the beginning of his letter to the Donatists, Glorius, Eleu- 
slus, and others (Epistle xliii.), who, it seems, were better 
disposed than most of their se ct, he uses these words: ‘* The 
Apostle Paul has said indeed, ‘A man that is a heretic after 
one admonition avoid, knowing that he that is such an one is 
subverted and sinneth, and is condemned by himself.’ But 
those who defend their own opinion, t false and perverse though 
it be, with no pertinacious animosity, particularly if they have 
not given birth to it by the boldness of their own presump- 
tion, but have received it from their fathers, who had been 
seduced and fallen into error, and at the same time who seek 
for the truth with a careful sclicitude, prepared to be corrected 
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when they have found it, are by no means to be reckoned 
among heretics. ‘Therefore, unless I believed you to be men 
of this disposition, I should perhaps have written no letters to 
you. 19 

Now we readily hope that many of the Anglican High- 
Churchmen really answer the description St. Augustine is 
here giving; and that they do not incur the guilt of heresy, 
as long as they are acting in the way he specifies, and there- 
fore whatever means of grace are afforded them in the sect to 
which they belong, those they might so far receive. In the same 
way the Holy Communion’ doubtless is highly profitable to 
the souls of many thousands of poor Greeco- -Russians, who are 
in material schism and intend to do their duty, but are igno- 
rant of it. Still we must not omit to remark the conditions 
under which St. Augustine limits his exemption from the 
guilt of heresy. It is only those who carefully and anxiously 
seck for the truth, and are ready to be corrected when they 
have found it, whom he thus cautiously excepts from the 
general rule. 

And, lest any should be disposed to think lightly of his 
words, and mistake a cowardly acquiescence in things as they 
are for a humble and teachable spirit, let us give another pas- 

sage from the same father, from the Sermo ad Cesariensis Ec- 

clesie@ plebem, vi. ‘ Outside the Catholic Church can exist 
every thing except salvation. He [the Donatist] can have 
honour, he can have the Sacrament, he can sing Alleluia, 
he can answer Amen, he can hold tie Gospel, he can in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, both have 
faith and preach it: but nowhere except in the Catholic 
Church will he be able to find salvation.”+ One could almost 
fancy that the Saint was addressing a warning to a congrega- 
tion of Anglicans, after they had been decorating their church 
with flowers, and singing hymns and psalms on some great 
festival. What solemn and startling words! “every thing 
outside the Church except salvation.” ‘ 


* “ Dixit quidem Apostolus Paulus: ‘ Hereticum hominem post unam cor- 
reptionem devita, sciens quia subversus est ejusmodi, et peccat, et est a semetipso 
damnatus.’ Sed qui sententiam suam, quamvis falsam atque perversam, nulla 
pertinaci animositate defendunt, praesertim quam non audacia presumtionis sue 
pepererunt, sed a seductis atque in errorem lapsis parentibus acceperunt, querunt 
autem cauta sollicitudine veritatem, corrigi parati, cum invenerint; nequaquam 
sunt inter hereticos deputandi. Tales ergo vos nisi esse crederem, nullas for- 
tasse vobis litteras mitterem.”’ 

+ ‘* Extra Ecclesiam Catholicam totum potest preter salutem. Potest habere 
honorem, potest habere Sacramentum, potest cantare Halleluia, potest respondere 
Amen, potest Evangelium tenere, potest in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti 
fidem et habere et predicare: sed nusquam nisi in Ecclesia Catholica salutem 
poterit invenire.”’ : 
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We do not, however, admit that there is any ground for 
thinking Anglican orders valid. ‘The original ordinal, which 
was used in the Anglican Church from the time of Elizabeth 
to that of Charles II. (long enough to lose the succession en- 
tirely), does not contain a valid form of words for the conveyal 
of the Sac ram ent of Orders; and besides, the words “ bishop” 
and “‘ priest,” when they do occur, were certainly (from the 
known opinions of the Reformers) not employed in the Catho- 
lic sense. A Catholic priest is one who sacrifices the Bedy 
and Bloed of Christ; a priest in the sense of the Reformers 
was merely an elder of the congregation or a minister: and 
the same might be said of a bishop ; so that the zntention was 
wholly wanting. It is supposed, indeed, that we deny the 
validity of Angli can orders for the sake of controversy ; as if 
we could not de ny the orders of the other separated communi- 
ties, e.g. Nestorians and Monophysites, if we were guided by 
such miserable motives, or as if it were any necessary part of 
our argument to do so. When will men learn that the Ca- 
tholic Church is above such paltry tricks; that she is abso- 
lutely bound to scorn them, discharging the solemn office 
which is committed to her? 

What, then, is that which devout a gee mistake for 
the sensible effects of the Sacraments? We will tell them. 
It is the operation of the grace of God, which is universally 
diffused among men, in different proportions and degrees, and 
by diverse means, but all coming from the same God. He 
gives grace to those who are outside His Church, to enable 
them to live up to their light if they be in hopeless ignorance, 
and to bring them into the Catholic Church if they have the 
opportunity of finding out the truth. The gifts which they 
imagine are granted ‘them that they may remain where they 
are, are oranted in order to enlighten them on their journey 
to their true home. If Christ is with them, and they hear 
His voice, there is one word which He is ever repeating in 
tlreir cars, whatever else He may say to them. It is this, 
which He addressed to His disciples before His Passion, 
* Arise, let us go hence. 
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Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia and the adjacent 
Provinces of Turkey. By Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, 13th 
Light Infantry. Bentley. 


Tuts is one of the *‘ war-books,” but not manufactured for 
the occasion. It was written nearly twenty years ago; and 
now that every body pricks up his ears at the very name of 
Mussulman, and even Bond Street remembers that there is 
such a country as Persia, Colonel Stuart thinks it worth 
while to give the world his experiences, among the rest. They 
have the adi vantage of being written by a man who has 
something to tell, and not by a book-maker; but though 
their gallant author’s facts are better than the flummery of 
the professional “literary man,” they are sometimes of the 
driest, and the book would have been far better if it had been 
one-half, or one-third, its present respectable size. 

Wevasthalon, being unaffected and genuine, though too 
much of a collection of daily jottings, it gives a pote of 
Persia and the Persians that is tolerably vivid and distinct. 
Colonel Stuart, not then a colonel, went as private secretary 
with his relation, the Right Honourable Henry Ellis (now Sir 
Henry Ellis) on his appointment as Ambassador-Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Persia in 1835; and the present book 
consists of the notes which he made from day to day on his 
journey to Teheran and back, and during his residence at the 
Shah’s court. He is not a man of views and theories, but 
xppears to be a respectable English gentleman, with a suffi- 
ciency of Greek and Latin culture to make him appreciate 
the classical memories suggested by the countries he passed 
through, interspersed with some amusing reminiscences of the 
Italian Opera in London, awakened by such places as Corinth, 
Where the scenes of sundry operas in vogue twenty years ago 
were laid. His style may be called plain; 1 not absolutely 
bald, or altogether unenlivened by any poctic feeling or sense 
of the ridicalous ; but jog-trot and sensible. It has conse- 
quently the advantage of conciliating the confidence of the 
reader, though at times it somewhat fails in stimulating his 
attention. 

Colonel Stuart’s impression of the Persians was any thing 
but a favourable one, though it may be gratifying to the 
readers of that capital story, Hajji Baba, to learn that he 
was forcibly struck with the truth of that fiction,—if we may 
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be guilty of a bull,—as a picture of actual Persian life at the 
present time. Indeed he came across at least one of the live 
individuals whom Mr. Morier has handed down to posterity 
more or less disguised under fictitious names. Like every 
other race which embraced the Mahometan religion, the 
Persians are in a condition of decay. Their kingdom stands 
because Russia would not like England to have ‘it, while in 
fact England does not want it ; and because England will not 
let Russia seize it: but it was Colonel Stuart’s opinion, con- 
firmed by what he saw of Russian doings in Persia, that 
Persia is the mouse and Russia the cat, only waiting for the 
favourable moment for making the fatal spring. Iven the 
celebrated gardens of Persia, where the rose still blooms in 
unrivalled glory, and where Colonel Stuart saw a vine trailed 
up a tall tree fifty feet high, and then hanging down {?o the 
ground from the topmost boughs, lose all the enchantment of 
romance when known in connection with the unpoetic crea- 
tures who frequent them. One afternoon Colonel Stuart, re- 
turning from a ride among the most beautiful orchards near 
Tabreez, abounding with peach-trees, almonds, and nectarines, 
the whéle country covered with the tenderest verdure, with a 
sky overhead of the deepest and softest azure, had his rom- 
ance marred by meeting several parties of gentry, with their 
servants, riding to the gardens for the express purpose of 
eating onions and getting drunk on rum!—a custom, he 
learnt, much followed by noble and wealthy Persians. An- 
other ‘day, some of the chief men in the kingdom invited 
themselves to breakfast with the English ambassador, and 
finished a three hours’ breakfast, during which they drank a 
great deal of wine, by eating six raw cucumbers a-piece! 
Could an ostrich have done more with impunity ¢ 

The administration of justice, or whatever is its equivalent 
in Mahometan ideas, was as wild, cruel, and capricious, as 
might be expected from a system which, in degrading women, 
destroys all the true dignity of man. Colonel Stuart heard 
many stories of the savage whimsicalities of despotism, which 
seem scarcely possible to those who are not familiar with the 
depth of submissiveness to which the oriental mind is habitu- 
ated. At Tabreez, not long before his visit, the head officer 
of police himself, being in want of money, sent out some of 
his myrmidons, whe seized an unlucky Hajee i in the streets, 
accused him of drunkenness, and stuffed some bottles of wine 
into his big trousers, which they produced to their master as 
evidence of the crime. The unfortunate pilgrim was obliged 
to pay a round sum for his release; and the governor himself, 
a notorious drunkard, tells the story as a splendid joke. 
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The stick is, of course, the chief implement by which 
men are coerced, and nobody is safe from the visitation ; 
indeed in Persia men may be divided into two classes, the 
floggers and the floggees; with this variation on any actual 
division of individuals, that every body in his turn seems 
to be alternately flogger and floggee. After the battle of 
Ganja, one of the chief people in the kingdom, the Ansoof-0o- 
Dowlet, who had lost the battle, was, by the Shah’s order, tied 
up to the Nadir Shah’s great gun, in the Maidan of Teheran, 
and then bastinadoed. Abbas Meerza, the heir-apparent, 
and the Ansoof’s own brother-in-law, was compelled to inflict 
the first blow. Even the soldiers have to be flogged some- 
times into starting on an expedition. The following specimen 
of military discipline occurred while Colonel Stuart was at 
Tabrecz : 

*¢ The Shah started these troops unexpectedly on the morning of 
the 11th, by sending a khan, with a large number of ferashes, into 
the camp. He announced that his majesty had ordered an imme- 
diate advance to Doolaub, and the ferashes began forthwith to be- 
labour with their long sticks every Surbaz they came across, whether 
employed in striking their tents or hesitating to obey. This indis- 
criminate scourging had its effect; some warriors packed their 
baggage on donkeys, others rushed into the city, where they seized 
all the yaboos, jackasses, shoes, and fruit, they could find; finally, 
they shouldered their tents,* and marched off. Nine hours after 
the appearance of the ferashes in the camp, four regiments, with 
twelve guns, were actually en route. No means having been taken 
for the supply of these heroes with provisions at Doolaub, they 
very naturally helped themselves; the Shah was enraged beyond 
measure on hearing this, and desired his brother to bastinado all the 
colonels. Feridoon, knowing that they had no authority, and their 
men no food, sent many excuses and promises of better behaviour, 
and contented himself with tying up a certain number of subalterns 
and privates, ‘ fellows who always deserved flogging !’”’ 

Occasionally the stick is administered from a quarter little 
expected by Europeans, who conceive that in a Mahometan 
harem the master of the house is monarch of all he surveys. 
A great man, who had married one of the daughters of the late 
Shah, one day deeply affronted his wife by wishing to intro- 
duce a guard of soldiers into the harem precincts in order to 
protect himself from the mob, with whom he happened to be 
extremely unpopular. On this the lady shut the doors, called 
her women, seized her lord and master, who was actually prime 
minister of Persia, laid him on his back, turned up the soles 
of his feet, and severely bastinadoed him. Of the Persian 


* «+4 Persian tent is supported on a pole, carried on the shoulders of two men.” 
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women generally, Colonel Stuart says that they are mightily 
fond of showing their painted faces to Europeans, and that of 
their morals the less that is said the better. 

Now and then the royal injustice takes a ridiculous or a 
miserly shape: 


“The old Shah understood his people thoroughly, and knew 
all that was going on in Persia, even to the prices of provisions in 
the bazaars. Avarice was his greatest political vice. When the 
‘ Siph-i-Dowlet,’ son of his favourite queen, the Taj-i-Dowlet, 
married, a short time before Futteh Ali’s death, he was obliged to 
hire his Majesty's mules and camels, at an enormous price, to carry 
the presents which it was requisite should be presented at the royal 
footstool on the occasion! The Taj-i-Dowlet was the daughter of 
a seller of kabobs (roast meat) in Ispahan, of which city her son 
was made governor. She was brought up in the roval harem, and 
taught dancing and other courtly graces. It is said that to the last 
she retained a strong hold upon the Shah’s affections, but used her 
influence with discretion. She is now comparatively poor and ne- 
glected; her son has lost his government, and is a mere hanger-on 
at the court. Futteh Ali had 105 children; the number ‘of his 
wives (for every woman admitted to the royal couch is considered 
as a wife) exceeded a thousand! 

** Not long after the death of Futteh Ali Shah, the poet-laureate 
was given some of his Majesty’s verses to read, and asked what he 
thought of them. He honestly answered : ‘ May I be your sacrifice, 
they are bosh’—things of nought. ‘ He is an ass,’ exclaimed the 
Shah, ‘take him to the stable.’ The order was instantly and literally 
obeyed. After a short time the Centre of the Universe, who missed 
the bard’s society, relented, and to give him an opportunity of re- 

gaining his favour, sent for him, and read some more verses which 
he had composed meanwhile. After hearing them, the poet walked 
off without uttering a syllable. ‘Where are you going?’ exclaimed 
the Shah. ‘Just bs ck again to the stable,’ was the intrepid answer 
of the laureate! Old Futteh Ali, who always appreciated humour, 
called him back, and ordered the courtiers to stuff his mouth with 
sugar-candy,—a high mark of favour ! 

‘* Another charming anecdote of these virtuous Kajars! Colonel 
Stannus, formerly resident at Bunshire, gave a very curious and 
beautiful snuff-box to the late Vi iceroy of Fars, commonly called 
the Firman Firma, whose army ran away from Sir H. Bethune last 
year at Kusr-i-chum. His Hizhness used to press his friends to 
come and see this snuff-bex, and then charge them a tomaun a head 
for the view! On another oceasion he gave out that one of his 
sons was sick, and that the Hakeem had declared that he must be 
constantly kept in a state of pleasing excitement: all, therefore, 
who valued his favour, must call daily, and make thie child a hand- 
some offering in money ! 


. . . + J 
The mention of the humble origin of one of the Shah’s 
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wives reminds us of one of the most remarkable peculiarities 
in countries like Persia and Turkey, namely, the utter absence 
of all hereditary or family rank. ‘This is one of those instances 
in which the extremes of democracy and absolutism are at 
times found mingled in Mahometan countries. What a sin- 
gular state of public opinion is that which makes the reproach 
of being a parvenu a thing impossible! When Colonel Stuart 
was in Persia the guards were commanded by an ex-shoe- 
maker: 

“We were received by Fethi-Achmet Pasha, who commands 
the guards (‘ unworthily,’ as he modestly, but I have no dou t truly 
said). He conducted us to a pavilion outside the palace, where 
coffee, sweetmeats, and chibouques were brought to us. The Sultan 
has lately forbidden his pashas to offer pipes to ordinary visitors. 
A handsome chibouque with its amber mouth-piece is a very ex- 
pensive article, and a large establishment of them requires the at- 
tendance of a proportionate number of servants. Fethi-Achmet 
Pasha was a shoemaker, and when inspecting the barracks of the 
Imperial Guard, frequently instructs an unskilful recruit whom he 
sees bungling in the exercise of his old profession. Indeed he is 
even said to have given a specimen of his skill in cobbling at St. 
Petersburg on some grand occasion, to the great edification of the 
ticht-lace d Muscovites. He conversed with Mr. Ellis by means of 
old Pisani, with good sense and politeness, and seems to have some 
share of general ‘information. He at length conducted us towards 
the abode of royalty. 

* The troops under arms wore clean white belts, and were alto- 
gether the best-looking soldiers [ have seen in Turkey. The worst 
defect under which this army labours is that of officers. There is 
no aristocratic class in the Ottoman empire, the members of which 
might by hereditary right command the respect of the soldiery ; and 
in a new army officers cannot at once be chosen by seniority, nor 
vet by merit, ‘of which they have had no opportunity of givi ing proof, 
If the a would organise a model regiment, composed of active, 
respectable, and intelligent young men, have thane thoroughly drilled 
and educated by Europeans of char: acter, and then distribute them 
as officers in a small army, he might lay a solid foundation for a 
disciplined military force. A system in some degree similar has 
been adopted with success by Mehemet Ali. All officers of the 
army are now nominally chosen by the Seraskier, and of the navy, 
by the Captain Pasha; but the old plan of raising men at once 
from nothing to high situations in those professions still continues 
I have observed negro officers even in the Imperial Guard. A 
captain receives rations and the monthly stipend of 150 piastres 
(about 11. 9s. Gd.), a private twenty piastres, with his clothes and 

rations; the latter is usually obliged to pay for boots, with which 
he is badly supplied by government.’ 


Persian politeness is as provervial as Turkish gravity. 
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Colonel Stuart was struck with the universality of this grace- 
ful and most agreeable of minor virtues. Going to pay a 
visit of ceremony to his Royal Highness Feridom Meerza, 
they met with a striking instance of delicate attention. They 
found their host, not sitting as usual on the ground, in the 
posture so intolerable to a Frank, but seated on one of their 
own chairs, which he had civilly sent for, to put them at their 
ease. At times the national taste for politeness verges on 
the ridiculous. At one place half the male population turned 
out to stare at the new-comers; but whether on foot or on 
horseback, they accompanied the staring with the most pro- 
found obeisances. When they bow the head they slide the 
right hand down the thigh. Occasionally the Englishmen 
found the rules of Persian ‘civility not a little of a bore: 


“JT am glad that my writing relieves me from the bore of accom- 
panying Mr. Ellis in his visits of ceremony, not having yet acquired 
a taste for the three cups of milkless tea, which it is always de 
rigueur to accept and drink. The longer the period allowed to 
elapse between the introduction of each round of refreshments, the 
greater the honour conferred upon the guest. Kaleeoons, which I 
really enjoy, help to fill up the intervals. It is a fine sight every 
day after dinner to see eight or nine servants in flowing | garments 
enter the dining-room and present their masters with kaleeoons ; 
and most soothing i is the sound of the bubbling water, through which 
in solemn silence the smoke is inhaled. I like to see an experienced 
Persian emit from his mouth and nostrils volumes of cloud, which 
curl gracefully around his black beard and moustachios. It is not 
the fashion for any one to take more than four or five whiffs at a 
time ; in fact, smoking a kaleeoon draws largely upon the lungs.” 


The profligacy of these polished men, particularly of the 
upper classes, Colonel Stuart was told by European residents 
is beyond every thing abominable. 

On the whole, the general impression produced by every 
thing in Persia is similar to that which strikes the traveller in 
Turkey. Al] is going to pieces. Power, riches, and religious 
belief; all present the plainest symptoms of a condition in 
which national and religious existence continues rather by a 
vis inertia than by any living, active, and productive strength 
in the people and their convictions. Even in the very pre- 
sence of the Shah there is a touch of that “ shabby-genteel” 
which characterises the Mussulman’s attempt at European 
customs, and his importations of European luxuries. The 
following i is Colonel Stuart’s account of the official reception 
of the embassy by the Persian sovereign: 


‘ From the Salar’s room and the dark passage I have mentioned, 
we entered a large court ornamented with stiff rows of chenars and 
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oblong tanks. A shabby pavilion of brick is built across this garden. 
It is here that the Shah gives audience to his subjects. The centre 
part, open, and lined with mirrors, contains a throne of white 
marble, supported by fantastic pillars; on each side are twisted 
columns of greenish marble, brought by Kerreem-Khan-Zend from 
Shiraz. The exterior is faced with slabs of transparent Maragha 
marble for a few feet on each side of the aleove—a piece of mag- 
nificence which contrasts strangely with the coarse brick-work, i 

which the holes for scaffolding have not been filled. ‘This court was 
lined with the regiment of Russian deserters dressed like European 
troops, and with “the Ghoolams,’—a species of irregular gardes du 
corps,—who stood leaning upon their long guns. “A third dark, 
dirty passage, full of turns, brought us into another court, or garden, 
which is separated into two divisions. In the middle of the first 
there is a ‘ Koollah Feringee,’ smaller than our quarters at Kasveen. 
The second contains the usual ornament of a tank, is paved with 
bricks, and has a pavilion at each end. Meerza Massoud led us 
round to the greatest possible distance from the south pavilion, 
called the Gulistan, which is open in front, and so fitted with mirrors 
and lustres, that my eyes were at first too much dazzled to perceive 
the Shah, who was squatted on his throne in the upper story. 

‘We saluted immediately, advanced a few paces, took off our 
shoes, saluted again, and then, at the command of his Majesty, 
crossed the red bricks in our red cloth stockings (which it is the 
etiquette of every one to wear in the presence of the royal family), 
and ascended to his presence by a very steep, narrow, and ill- lighted 
staircase. We took our place in the corner of the room furthest 
from the Shah: a chair was placed for Mr. Ellis a little in front of 
us. The ‘ peacock throne,’ on which the Shah was seated, was 
brought by Nadir from Dellii. It is shaped something like a bed, 
and covered with jewels. I was not near enough to see any thing 
distinctly of the royal dress and person; but he seemed to me to 
be stout, and clumsily made. Three little princes,—two of them 
holding jewelled swords, and the other a jewelled gun,—stood at 
his left hand ; and six uncles were ranged on each side of the apart- 
ment. 

“The rest of the Persians admitted placed themselves in a line 
with us. Mr. Ellis delivered his speech in a loud voice, and with- 
out hesitation. ‘The Shah appeared to pay marked attention. He 
was perhaps rather surprised to hear sound sense, instead of the 
flummery which his ministers tried to put into the Elchee’s mouth. 
He returned a gracious answer in a hurried, squeaking voice. Mr. 
Ellis then sat down, but rose when his Majesty again addressed 
him. The Shah spoke very highly of Sir John Campbell, and ‘of 
the services which he has rendered to him—as well he may. The 
suite were then presented, and after some further conversation, we 
were allowed to retire. Ihave altogether been much disappointed 
with the spectacle ; nothing was brilliant except the jewels and the 
mirrors, with which the reception-room was lined; and these last 
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are, after all, a poor description of ornament ; for none were larger 
than common-sized looking-glasses. There was, by all accounts, 
some real splendour about old Futteh Ali’s court; but the present 
Shah has no taste for display.” 


On the whole, the monarch appeared to greater advantage 
when met accidentally on horseback : 


* We met the Shah near the walls; he graciously beckoned to 
Ellis to approach him, and as we rode close behind, I had a good 
opportunity of observing his Majesty. He is short and fat ; ap- 
parently about twenty -cight years of age; his face is pale, his nose 
aquiline, and his countenance agre eable, though scarcely to be called 
handsome. He is passionately fond of soldiering, of which he has 
seen something practical, both in the last Russian war and in Kho- 
rasan, and is never in such good humour as when with his troops. 
To-day he wore the usual riding-costume of a Persian gentleman. It 
consists of a black lambskin cap, pinched into a conical shape, which 
is worn alike by prince and peasant. The material is brought from 
the country about the Oxus, and varies much in quality and value. 
An open shawl surcoat, lined with fur, reaches about half-way down 
the thigh; the sleeves are cut off'a little below the elbow. These 
surcoats seldom cost less than 25/., often much more. Under this 
a light gown is worn, reaching nearly to the ancle, and open on the 
sides for about a foot from the bottom. These gowns, likewise an 
universal dress, have slits left open under the arms and inside the 
elbows. <A shawl is tied round the waist, and supports a long 
dagger with a handle of ivory or bone, sometimes ornamented with 
jewels. In cities, the surcoat is usually laid aside, and in winter 
a cloak of cloth is substituted. On horseback a pair of roomy 
Hessian boots, of black or red leather, are drawn over the volu- 
minous ‘shalwars’ or ‘ Cossack’ trowsers. The Shah was mounted 
on a large cross-made chestnut horse, with a green plume between 
his ears, and some jewels on the halter.” 


As a sample of the habits of the masses of the people 
governed by this ruler, so far as amusements go, the foilowing 
account of a play may serve: 


*‘T went with Ellis in the afternoon, attended by a Moollah, to 
see the show, in a tazeer close to the embassy. ‘One end of the 
salle de spectacle was open, at the other a recess, of the same size 
and form as the royal box in foreign theatres, was filled with spec- 
tators. We were placed among some Persians of rank in a side 
gallery; the more respectable women were opposite, and below 
them, in loges grillées, sat ladies of high degree. A crowd of men 
occupied the right, and of women the left side of the floor below. 
We found a young Moollah in the pulpit, relating the his story of 
Hoosein with perfect sang froid; he was soon followed by a Seyud, 
who continued the subject with great vehemence : women began to 
wail, and the men in the pit to beat their breasts, whilst the Sey ud, 
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ever and anon, urged them to remember the sufferings of the holy 
Imaum, and strike harder. 

“Three orators then entered, bearing a standard, and accom- 
panied by the professional outers, with their breasts b: wed. They 
mounted the platform at the upper end of the tazeer, and chanted a 
narrative of the events attending the death of the saint; the beaters 
kept time with their blows and vociferous choruses, first of ‘ Ma- 
hommed Rassoul,’ then of * Alee,’ and lastly of £ Shah Hoosein.’ 
The orators occasionally paused to smoke their kaleeoons, an occu- 
pation freely indulged in by the mournful crowd. <A pigeon with 
pink feet and wings was introduced, who, by the mouth of one of 
the performers, told the sister of Hoosein, that he had flown from 
Kerbelah to Mecca, sprinkled with the blood of the martyr, to bring 
her the direful news of his death: she answered this amiable and 
active pigeon through the same channel. The lamentations of the 
ladies now increased, and our friend, the Moollah, thought it — 
to put his handkerchief to his eyes. The beaters were sixty it 
number, many of their breasts were discoloured and bleeding from 
self-inflicted blows; but I deteeted several shirkers, who tapped 
themselves with extreme discretion. When they had retired the 
great show commenced. 

‘“ Hoosein first appeared alone. A flourish of Surbaz drums 
and trumpets ushered !n his enemies dressed in chain armour. 
After abusing and threatening the Imaum, they retired, and he then 
had an affecting interview with his sister. When she left hirn, he 
laid himself down to sleep on one of the platforms, whilst little 
cherubs with black crape veils sang and capered around him. On 
awaking, he repeatedly embraced his sister, wife, niece, sister-in-law, 
and children : and snatching up two little nephews, whose father 
had just been killed, he knelt with them in his arms and implored 
for them the protection of the Father of the orphan. ‘This part of 
the performance was most touchingly acted; deep sobs were audible 
on every side; I could have scarcely restrained my own tears, had 
[ not turned and seen the wry faces made by old Meerza Aly 
Nuckee, the ‘Maimoon,’ who sat blubbering behind me. Our 
Gholams and servants, men with long black beards, wept like 
children. 

** Hoosein’s sister hung a winding-sheet (a very ragged napkin) 
round his neck ; his relations fell at his feet exhausted by their 
grief, and he threw a black covering over the afflicted circle. After 
a pause they rose and withdrew; his enemies reappeared,—he re- 
fused to receive any favour at their hands, and forced them to 
retire, following them with his drawn sword. He soon returned 
staggering, faint, and bristling like a porcupine with the arrows by 
which he had been struck, and threw himself on the body of his 
sick son. His sister and relations came and wept over him, after 
which he rose and prayed. The murderer then entered, and draw- 
ing a long knife, whetted it on his thigh, walked round and round 
the Imaum, whom he held by the head, and occasionally amused 
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himself by making false thrusts at his throat. Hoosein’s youngest 
child, whose part was particularly well acted, threw himself with a 
Kordin into his father’s arms, and inter ‘posed to save him. After a 
great deal of pantomime, the boy was killed: I could not obtain a 
satisfactory explanation of what followed, but it appeared that the 
murderer was touched with remorse, and at the termination of this 
day's proceedings, his dagger was in the Imaum’s hand. ‘To-morrow 
the death-scene will be acted. 

“ According to the Sheeah tradition, a Feringee ambassador ex- 
postulated with the murderers of Hoosein, and fell a victim to their 
rage; but not until he had embraced the faith of Islam. Dresses 
are borrowed from Europeans to rig out this ‘ Elchee’ ofthe seventh 
century : cocked hats are in particul: iv request, and at one ‘ tazeer’ 
his Excellency is this year to appear in the uniform of his Majesty’s 
4th Light Dragoons. ‘These representations must be costly, for the 
theatres are decorated with cloth, glasses, and pictures ; and the 
dresses are valuable. The female parts are of course acted by 
boys, which is a sad drawback ; and the performers hold in their 
onde long rolls of paper, from which they frequently read their 
parts. Every year some Persians are severely injured from the 
Jaceration which they inflict on themselv es—death even in some 
cases ensues ; while bloody fichts constantly take place during the 
Mohurrem betwee nthe youths of different districts, to assert the 
superiority of their respective tazeers.” 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


An Inquiry into the Principles of Church Authority ; or, Reasons 
“ Recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. 

. 1, Wilberforce, M.A. Longmans. Mr. Wilberforce is a fresh illus- 
tration of the truth of Bossuet’s anticipation, that the learning which 
has always been cultivated in the Anglican Church, would give many 
children to the Chureh Catholic. Men who are in the habit of with- 
drawing their eyes from the trickeries of Acts of Parliament and the 
conventionalisms of Protestant theology, and fixing them on the re- 
alities of past history, cannot fail at last of recognising the great fact, 
of the existence of ‘the Christian Church as an organised body, one 
Catholic, and Apostolic, untouched by State interference or national 
peculiarities, from the earliest ages. ‘Apart from all controversy and 
all inte rpretation, there stand the bold outlines of a livi ing system, which 
conscience whispers must be filled up in harmony with its existing 
features by every consistent Christian man. Till this is done, discus- 
sions as to the present exaggerations or additions of Rome are pre- 
mature. Born and brought up in the English Establishment, Mr. 
Wilberforce has honestly applied himself to test the pretensions of that 
community by applying its theory and practice to that of the early 
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Church, as an organised active body. We need hardly say what is 
the result. Anglicanism breaks down at the very outset. Whatever 
else may be true, the English Establishment is the creature of the se- 
cular power, and its rulers are not those which the primitive Church 
recognised as its own. 

In the learned, calm, and lucidly-written volume now given to the 
public, Mr. W ilberforce examines the subject purely from the historical 
point of view, taking the New Testament as an historical document, and 
the earliest of the records of Church history, and pursuing his i inquiry 
through the earliest subsequent centuries of our era, His belief is that, 
from the earliest moment, St. Peter was divinely appointed to the pri- 
macy; and that as the Church grew, so that primacy ripened, by its 
very nature, and in accordance With the will of Jesus C hrist, into the 
Papal Supremacy. The conclusion, of course, is, that without union 
with Rome there is no true Church. | 

We have not space or opportunity for a more complete analysis of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s book; but it may be justly recommended as a most 
interesting picture of the results of an original investigation of the 
undeniable iacts of ecclesiastical history, conducted with unwavering 
fidelity of purpose, and stated without a shade of exaggeration or ex- 
citement ot feeling. 


Siluria ; the History of the oldest known Rocks containing Organic Re- 
mains, &e., by Sir R.1. Murchison (London, Murray). The names of Lyell 
and Murchison stand at the head of two parties of English geologists. 
Lyell’s is the “uniformitarian” school, which takes known chi uges 
still going on under our eyes, as the keys for the interpretation of the 
ancient phenomena of the world ;—all the great geological deposits were 
formed as gradually as the mud that is now collecting at the mouths of 
great rivers, all the great upheavals of mountains and plateaus were 
effected as gradually and noiselessly as the present upheaval of Sweden 
or the elevation of voleanic cones and islands in historical times. This 
school disbelieves in any age of catastrophes and revolutions; sudden 
changes have at times occurred, but, on the whole, the present state of 
the world results from the prolonged action of gr adual changes. 

Again, there is no evidence of a beginning ; as strata sink deep into 
the earth’s er ust, by subsidence and the successive deposition of newer 
strata they become subject to plutonic agencies, by which they are 
metamorphosed, and all traces of organic remains are melted out of 
thei; the granites at the base of all known strata are only formed by 
the action of heat from strata still older; this heat only arises from 
mechanical and chemical agencies, not from the original condition of 
the mass of the earth, which cannot be proved to have been in a state 
of fusion at any one time, since its spheroid: il form may result as easily 
from the ordinary transporting action of the ocean currents, continued 
through an indefinite succession of ages, as from an original state of 
fusion. This school, therefore. disbelieves in the astronomical theory 
of the aggregation of worlds from cosmical vapour; no beginning can 
be assiened to the earth, or to animal and veget table races Which have 
successively peopled it. ‘‘ Geology has demonstrated the successive ex- 
istence on the earth of distinct habitable surfaces, each peopled with its 
peculiar races...... Living nature is only the last of a great series of 
pre-existing creations, of w hich we cannot estimate the number or limits 
in times past.” “ We can prove that man had a beginning, and that all 
the species now contemporary with him, and many others which preceded, 


had also a beginning; and that, consequently, the present state of the 
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organic world has not gone on from all eternity, as some philosophers 
had maintained.” 

This is the doctrine of Lyell; Murchison represents the opposite 
school. He adopts the ‘* favourite hypothesis, founded on astronomical 
and physieal analogies, that our planet assumed the form of a flattened 
spheroid from roti tion on its axis when in a fluid state ;’? henee * the 
theory of a central heat, at first sufficiently intense to maintain the 
whole terrestrial mass in a state of fusion, but subsequently so far 
dissipated by radit ition into space as to allow the superficial portion to 
become solid,”’ has been adopted by most geologists; this central heat, 
and not local chemical agencies, is the cause of the upheaval of mountain- 
chains and plateaus, In a wand. it is this theory that we adopted as 
explanatory of the words of Moses, in some pape rs we formerly pub- 
lished, entitled * Religion and Modern Philosophy.” 

In the present volume Sir R. Murchison presents us With a positive 
proof of one of the propositions which he holds in contradiction to the 
school of Lyell. Lyell declares that no evidences of a beginning can be 
traced ; that if no fossils are found in some low beds, it is ‘because either 
these were formed in deep seas, where there was no life, or because the 
traces of fossils have been destroyed by heat. Murchison proves that 
almost ll] over the world the lowest fossiliferous strata lie on other 
strata of enormous thickness, which are almost entirely azoic, and which, 
in many places, are quite unaltered ; lying upon these, and therefore 
evolved after them, other strata sueceed, in which some few relies of a 
primeval ocean are discernible, and these again are every where suc- 
ceeded by newer de ‘posits in which many fossils occur. But the azoie 
bottom rocks constitute, ix all countries that have been examined, the 
natural base of the lowest fossiliferous strata. After this azoic base, the 
series of organic beings begins from the lowest types, only gr: adually 
running into higher forms; so that it would be contrary to ‘all analogy 
to expect, ith Lyell, to tind hereafter some stores of fossils beneath all 
these beds, of more perfect development than those of the most ancient 
known fossiliferous strata. 

Murchison also attacks the notion of the uniformity of natural agen- 
cies during all ages. ‘The magnitude of the grand dislocé tions of 
former periods is enormous when compared to any thing that passes 
under our eyes, or is recorded in history.” ‘It is impossible that any 
amount of these smail agencies, though continued for millions of years, 
could have produced suc af results.” 

Mure ‘hison, therefore, and his school, produce evidences ofa beginning, 
before which it is impossible to prove that organic life existed in the 
world, Lyell says that the documents which would prove it have been 
burnt. Murchison answers by pointing out immense storehouses of 
documents which have not suffered from fire, but which contain none 
of the evidence which Lyell expected to find. We think that Murchison 
proves his point; but we await Lyell’s answer. We are far from at- 
tributing to either of these distinguished men the opinion that matter is 
eo-eternal with God; both believe in God as the Creator, but one places 
the creation of animals in an age so distant that no evidence can 
possibly reach it, while the other contends that he has evidence to prove 
the era of the commencement of this creation. In both we should be 
glad of a more formal renunciation of the prevalent modern heresy, 
which regards God simply as the Demiurge or Former of matter wire 4 
existing indepe ndently of Him; though we have no right to demand suc 
a declaration in works which only profess to treat of the formation, = 
of the first creation, of things. 
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The Stranger’s Guide to the Church. By George Gretton. (Burns 
and Lambert.) It is not often that a floridly-written and slightly 
ecstatic brochure like Mr. Gretton’s little work awakes any feeling in 
us but that of weariness, The Stranger’s Guide is, however, an ex- 
ception. Its idea is excellent. Mr. Gretton supposes a Catholic to 
enter a church in the evening, just before Benediction, and describes 
the thoughts that naturally spring up in his mind, and the association 
suggested by every object to which he turns his eyes. Then he carries 
the subject on to Low Mass, High Mass, Vespers, and so forth, and to 
the various seasons of the ecclesiastical year; describing all that is 
done in the material Church as by the spiritual Church, who makes the 
sacred building a home for her devotions, The style, as we have inti- 
mated, wants a little more sobriety; but the substance is so good, and 
so thoroughly strengthened with passages from Holy Scripture, and 
there is such a hearty earnestness about the whole, that the reader is 
disposed to sympathise rather than to be critical. In a second edition, 
however, we must beg Mr. Gretton to omit his phrase about ‘the 
great electric shock” at pp. 14 and 15; together with such words as 
**the Invocation of the Saviour,” and the chef-d’e@uvre of God’s power. 
This kind of phraseology smacks ofa certain notorious person, whom 
we are sure Mr. Gretton would be the last to wish to imitate. 


Is Physical Science the Handmaid or the Enemy of the Christian 
Revelation? By the Rev. James A. Stothert. (Marsh and Beattie.) 
There is a story told of Laplace, the celebrated French astronomer, that 
he used to declare that transubstantiation was the crowning absurdity 
of absurdities, because it violated the laws of form and space. So far 
as Laplace’s idea is felt, as a practical difficulty, by religiously-disposed 
men, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Stothert has disposed of 
it in a way which will be as satisfactory as it is probably new to most 
persons who are not Catholics. His little work is directed to show, that 
science itself furnishes the best proofs of the ignorance of man, when he 
chooses to follow blindly the dictates of any one of his senses; and that 
the first lesson taught by the achievements of the present day is the pro- 
foundest humility in the study of the works of God, both natural and 
supernatural. He quotes passages from some of the most celebrated 
scientific writers as to the fallaciousness of the theory that the eye, or 
the ear, or the touch, are alone to dictate to the understanding, which 
really seems an echo of the Church’s hymn: 





‘¢ Visus, tactus, gustus in te fallitur ; 
Sed auditu solo tuto creditur.” 


He then illustrates his views by a detailed reference to the most mar- 
vellous results of scientific discovery in relation to the properties of 
matter, to electricity, the laws of storms, and so forth. 

With Mr. Stothert’s general principle, that science and religion can- 
not be opposed to one another, because the God of nature is the God of 
grace, we most heartily concur; and we think with him that the Church 
has nothing whatever to fear from the spread of scientific studies, On 
the contrary, they are to be encouraged rather than feared. All we ask 
is, that when men have attained to the utmost knowledge of nature 
which man has ever attained, they will recollect that they are yet con- 
templating but fragments of that created universe which is the work of 
God’s hands. We have not space to say more; but we cordially re- 
commend Mr. Stothert’s essay to every thoughtful person, as a masterly 
performance, with the rare fault of being only too short. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Scenery, Science, and Art ; being Extracts from the Note- Book of a 
Geologist and Mining Engineer. By Professor D. T. Ansted. (London, 
J. Van Voorst.) Mr. Ansted made excursions into France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Spain, Sardinia, Algiers, and the United States, chiefly for 
the purpose of appreciating the mineral riches of those countries; but 
he adds descriptions of scenery and manners, rather curt and unsatis- 
factory, and devotes a chapter to judicious observations on the scientific 
and artistic riches of Madrid. The book is interesting, and usually free 
from that obtrusive John Bullism which abuses every thing that is not 
practised by ‘the great Anglo-Saxon race.’ But the worthy professor 
cannot manage to keep a civil tongue in his head quite throughout. ‘“‘ The 
chief of the old mosques of Algiers,” he tells us, ‘‘is now a temple devoted 
to another kind of idolatry. It is the Roman Catholic cathedral.” We 
will hope that, since the British nation has fraternised with the Turk, 
and discovered him to be the finest of existing men, it will begin to mo- 
dify its judgment on institutions that it considers to be kindred to the 
Turkish ‘ idolatry,’’—if our learned professor must show his learning 
by characterising a religion by perhaps the only one bad name that 
does not belong to it. 


Retail Mammon, or the Pawnbroker’s Daughter, by H. Hayman, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and author of ‘* Dialogues 
of the Early Church.”’ (London, Skeftington.) This is a novel of the 
philosophical kind; at least we suppose so, as the reverend author 
commences with a discussion of principles,—‘*‘ the immense influence 
wielded by light literature in the present age of readers’ (the age of 
the readers immensely influenced by his literature must be either 
childhood or dotage,) ‘‘ cannot fail to strike a mind that reflects for a 
moment upon current modes of thought. What matters it that the 
weapon is light, if it pierces the world of opinion to the core?” (not at 
all, if it does pierce it:) ‘‘an endeavour, however humble, to influence 
its keen active stroke aright, cannot be thought unworthy of those who 
bear in every age the heaviest responsibility—the appointed ministers 
of the Church of God.’’ Our author’s mode of piercing the world of 
opinion to the core, is by recounting the history of Lucy Bezant, who 
enters on the scene as ‘a blue-eyed darling of some five summers old, 
sitting, or rather squatting on the hearth-rug before a winter-fire, 
enjoying the society of herdoll;” and who is conducted through various 
scenes of similar interest, till her education is supposed to be completed, 
cnd she is fit to be presented as a model woman. When she is brought 
to this state, Mr. Hayman presents us with the following details of her 
appearance: ‘‘ Her figure has a shapely tendency to embonpoint; it 
seems a sapling swelling to a tree. Her whole face and mien seem 
purified by praise from sorrow, which yet has left its chastening effects 
behind.” Wherever the effects of Mr. Hayman’s chastenings may 
remain on the person of this poor girl, we submit that it is not good 
taste to parade them before the public. We feel tempted to write his 
name Haynau instead of Hayman. In his defence, however, we must 
own that his heroine fully deserves to be whipped for her slowness, and 
that it is with alacrity that we accept his concluding invitation, ‘let us 
leave her to pour as she may the balm of faith upon the wounds of life,” 
though it is rather cruel on his part to leave her so. He winds up by 
asking us to do something else, which we must decline for the present, 
as we don’t quite understand how the feat is to be accomplished, ‘and let 
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us hang up our wallet here on the finger-post of time.’’ The book is a 
creditable specimen of a literature eminently parsonic and soft, quite 
worthy of a Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxtord. 


The Crimea ; the Soldier’s Wife. By John St. Clement. (H.G.Clarke 
and Cu.) This isa little penny broads heet of verses, which deserves notice 
trom the circumstance that its author is a hard- working man, and nota 
‘* poet” by profession, or a hali-idle dittérateur, Mr. St. “Clements verses 
— the attractiveness of honest, unpretending feeling, and are not with- 

ut their share of that poetic character which truthfulness always confers 
on the simplest strains. We heartily wish that the broadsheets rife 
among the working-classes were as hei althy and religious in tone as this 
is. The writer is not a Catholic; but we must remind him that ‘ Plead 
for ine, Jesu,” is not a correct expression, 


Annotated Edition of the English Poets. By Robert Bell.—Works 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt and John Oldham. Both otf these volumes have an 
historic as weil as poetic interest,—Wyatt as one of the best of the arti- 
ficial love-makers of the days of Henry VIII., and Oldbam as a popular 
Protestant satirist of the time of the Titus Oates frenzy. In poetical 
merit Wyatt ranks next to Surrey, and Oldham to Dryden; the latter 
longo intervallo, but still as a powerful writer. Oldham seems really to 
have believed in the vulgar delusions of the day, and Wyatt shows of 
what stuff our * reforming” gentry were made, 
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Some Account of a recent Visit to the Printing-presses of M. L’ Abbé 
Migne at Paris, extracted from a private Journal. 


‘‘T went this morning to the Petit Mont Rouge, beyond the Barriére 
d’Enfer, to visit the Abbé Migne and his Printing-presses. He was good 
enough to recollect me, though my two previous visits had been some 
three years before. I found him in a happy moment of leisure, half an 
hour after his déjeiné, and betore his people returned from their dinner 
at twelve o’clock. He has just terminated his Cours complet, and is now 
embarking, with all the inspiration of success, in the 7'radition Catho- 
liqgue ; his ‘ past,’ as he said, ‘assures him of his future,’ and he quoted, 
looking round on his shelves, St. Augustine’s sentence on Prophecy, 
Impleta cerne, implenda collige. I noted down a few items of his 
labours. 

‘Tt is just twenty years since he commenced, single- handed, a simple 
priest, amidst discouragements, with opprobrium, and even slander. He 
has now collected together the letters of thanks and testimonies he has 
received from eyery part of the world; they fill twelve quarto volumes, 
and amount to more than 50,000, thus forming a curious collection of 
autographs. I remarked amongst them letters from Archbishops Aftre 
and Sibour, Cardinal Bonald, Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop Cullen, and Bishops of furthest 
Asia. The Holy Father has himself imparted to him and his labours 
the grace of his special benediction. His various employés amount to 
335. He has sent forth from his presses works extending to 2000 
volumes, each averaging ten volumes of ordinary publication. The 
actual number of volumes printed I could not get at, nor the quantity of 
paper consumed, but he promises me some proximate calculation of the 
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number of copies distributed ; and we obtained an idea by measurement 
in paces of those remaining in the warehouses, which I will add when 
verified more exactly. The account-books in daily use weigh 688 lbs., 
French lbs., which give nearly 53 lbs. more English. His means for al] 
he has done are not the least marvellous part of the Abbé’s history. 
Beyond la bonne volonté, with ‘the devotion of all he could com- 
mand, his own fortune,’ and ‘trust in Providence,’ he has made him- 
self a sort of banker, and receives loans, for which he pays 5/. per cent in 
money, or 7/. per cent in books. These loans, almost entirely from the 
clergy, have been hitherto in very sinall sums; but he has just resolved 
to decline all amounts under 500 francs, the expenses of correspondence, 
&c. being so onerous. Think of the poor priests of France, whose pro- 
fessional income is 1200 francs, 482, per annum, lending out their slender 
provision for old age and sickness to help on this great work; and think 
what has been thus effected! When I ventured a hint as to risk, 
‘Jamais,’ he replied, ‘jamais aucun de mes billets n’a eprouvé le des- 
honneur d’un protét, méme dans les jours les plus mauvais.’ Another 
means of obtaining funds is a sort of manufactory of paintings, in oil, of 
stations for the Via Crucis, and the supply of frames for them; and to 
these he has now added copies of Marshal Soult’s famous Murillo, the 
Conception. The latter he sells at 700 francs ; the Fourteen Stations at 
1500 francs. He has never been ashamed of any efforts, condescending 
with real heroism even to a tradesman’s artifices, not disdaining what- 
ever might advance the good work,—for example, offering reduction of 
price for a greater number of copies taken ; abatement for payment in 
advance on a subscription for a forthcoming series; 290 franes’ worth of 
volumes added for every 1800 frances paid ; so many volumes having the 
privilege of being sent carriage free, with correspondence also free of 
postage; the right of sending other books from different booksellers in 
the same paid parcels ; premiums to those who procure 600 subscribers ; 
and so forth. Petty details these; but then, what works are thus sent 
forth, without patronage, without indeed any assistance beyond perhaps 
the promise in advance of a considerable episcopal subscription for the 
very books themselves, the largest of which subscriptions is that of Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, namely, thirty copies of all the works for the several 
deaneries of his diocese. These episcopal subscriptions, be it said, are 
most commendable: they are donations trom the bishops to the libraries 
of their diocesan seminaries ; and it must not be forgotten that the aggre- 
gate income of all the sixteen Archbishops and seventy-one Bishops of 
France, falls something short of the revenue of the present Protestant 
Bishop of London, and exceeds only by a trifle that of the Bishop of 
Durham, as returned by those gentlemen themselves, and the actual re- 
ceipts are probably much in excess of what appears in figures. But to 
continue: the works thus sent forth are, to instance a few, the Fathers 
in Greek and Latin, 300 volumes quarto, price 1800 francs ; a collection 
of all the Papal Bulls, depuis St. Pierre jusqu’a Pie IX, and all the 
rescripts and all the sentences of the various congregations, 150 volumes 
in Latin, 900 francs, quarto ; and the Book of Councils, depuis celui de 
Jerusalem jusqua celui de Baltimore! eighty quartos in Latin, 500 
franes ; then the apologies of the Demonstrations, including in English 
the works of Bishop Butler (also translated into French) and those of 
Dr. Chalmers; and then the schoolmen and the great writers of the 
ninth century; and the collection of ascetic writers, and a choice 
Hebrew Bible, and three Hebrew or Chaldaic Lexicons; and fifty 
quartos of Canonists, Devoti, Fagnani, Reiffenstuel, Canisius, Corradus, 
Bolgeni, Orsi, the works reproduced entire of writers whose names only 
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M. Migne has ventured to disinter from the charnel-house of that astute 
Jearning, and now decorates them in his title-page as Les Princes de 
cette Science vitale! Then, of more certain utility, are thirty quartos 
of Catechisms and Confessions; fifty large volumes of Liturgies, and the 
Mozarabic in a supplement ; then the six folios of Catholic Iconography, 
with 3000 plates of costumes, portraits, medals, seals, charters, sacred 
vessels, paintings, statues, vestments, ex xamples of architecture, each 
with a short but sufficient notice. A hundred volumes of biography, 
and forty of philosophy, both in large quarto, are bagatelles in the list. 
And to conclude, the price of the 9000 volumes, forming nearly 200,000 
quarto pages is, to a priest, paying the whole ‘at once and in advance, 
7000 franes. The same bought separately, volume by volume, being 
15,000 francs, with various intermediate advantages for taking entire 
publications. 

‘<The stock of these works is prodigious: seventeen different companies 
divide the risk of its insurance from fire. ‘The warehouses form a per- 
fect labyrinth of narrow streets, wailed up with blocks of books; and, 
enormous as is the extent, the arrangement is so perfect that one clerk 
and two porters have the charge of the whole, and can, even in the dark— 
for lights are not allowed—find any that are required. I thought, as I 
walked through the piled-up —_— of sheets and volumes, and heard 
the names—here St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, or St. Jerome, then 
Erigena, or Duns Scotus, or the 2 in of the Sentences, or Tertullian 
and Origen, or Eginhard and St. Gregory ; and as I measured by cubic 
feet the c copies of the Summa of St. Thomas,—I thought that such things, 
here, in Paris, are almost as a resurrection of those mighty spirits, 
hardly less wonderful than if they had appeared again bodily before us; 
and what may be their mission, thus evoked and thus sent forth once 
more, as it were, upon the earth: Is it to leaven the nations, or to wit- 
ness against them ? 

«Phe establishment contains within itself almost every thing required: 
a type-foundry, as well as steam-presses; bookbinding and hot-press- 
ing; and the preparing glazed and satined paper; every > thing, in short, 
except making the paper; which, by the way, is now of a greatly 
i> roved quality from that of the earlier imprints. Two thousand 
voiumes could be at any time ventional in twenty-four hours by the 
actual day’s work. The different rooms are large and lofty; every 
thing scrupulously clean and perfect in order and method. The walls 
are lined with the stereotype plates,—whole volumes of leaden books of 
some tons weight. The modest apartment of M. Migne is entered 
through a library containing a single copy of each work he has produced, 
handsomely bound ; this forms his luxury. The excellent Abbe is a bright 
brisk-looking man of about fiity. We have fallen on very matter-of-fact 
days; still, I could have wished that he had had some thing of an ecclesi- 
astical dress, instead of his brown working-coat ; and the sound of a bell, 
and a pause for the Angelus at noon, would have been pleasant, and a 
prayer at assembling : he himself hears and says Mass daily at the ad- 
joining small church : ; many of his workmen also attend it, E very day, 
and all day long , except froin eleven to twelve o’clock, when he and his 
people take their meal, M. Migne is seated in the centre of a sort 
of raised glass room commanding the whole of the workshops, with 
about forty secretaries and editors at desks around him. At twelve 
o’clock precisely he unlocked the door of this room: we had been 
sitting there alone the last few minutes previously, having entered 
it from the Abbé’s s private apartment, and then his fellow- labourers, who 
were waiting on the stairs below, entered ; five minutes of settling down 
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and arrangement, and each was engaged in correcting proofs, collating, 
and the like, and all in pe riee t silence. The Abbé himself with scissors 
and paste began, pour s’amuser, concocting paragraphs for La Voir 
de la Vérité, a newspaper of two editions, one daily, and the other 
three times a-week, which he has newly added to his other labours, for 
eer stical distribution. He also e neaged himself on a clerical com- 
monplace book, alphabetically arranged in 640 divisions, each of double 
columns, with subdivisions for morais, dogma, discipline, &e. I whis- 
pered my adieu, and trod gentiy out, fee Jing as if I had witnessed some 
grand institution of the ‘ Ages of Faith” advanced into the nineteenth 
century and thinking thatthe patient old monks, while toiling over their 
manuscripts in the scriptorit uns of those great Benedictine monasteries 
which so long adorned and blessed Fiance, would have joytully recog- 
nised their meritorious successor in this laborious and virtuous ecclesi- 
astic. They preserved theological learning to our day—he has secured 
it, and has achieved, single- handed, an enterprise at which all Pater- 
noster Row would stand aghast.’ 





Worrespondence 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS, 


[Though it is not usual with journalists to print in their own columns 
remarks tending in any way to impugn the correctness of statements 
(excepting pure mutters of fact) which have appeared under their aus- 
pic es, we have no hesitation in breaking the ordinary rule in the case 
of the following letter. The subject of the met aphysico-physical opin- 
ions of the schoolmen is one of such great importance, that we are un- 
willing to avail ourselves of our privilege of being in possession of the 
field of discussion, so far as to exclude trom it remarks or statements 
which we may not ourselves think correct. In allowing a writer to 
publish in our pages any thing so unusual as a free criticism on the 
philosophical theories of the great St. Thomas, we are so fully conscious 
of the responsibility we incur, that we are anxious to lighten its weight, 
by allowing entrance to any counter-remarks which do not transzress 
the limits of controversial courtesy, and which really bear on the ques- 
tions at issue. 

At the same time we are bound to state, in justice to ourselves, that 
though a published tree criticism on the medieval philosophics is a 
nov elty among Catholies, in ¢his country at least, we believe it to be 
one of the highest practical importance in our present position with 

respect to the world aroun us. We think that no greater injury can 
be done to the cause of those who would promote “the study of St. 
Thomas and the schoolmen, as theologians, than any attempt to identify 
their philosophical speculations with the truth of Catholicism, or to 
claim for their medes of reasoning on religious topics any thing more 
than an historical, as distinguished trom a logical and nece ssary con- 
nection, We are sure that the most devoted admiration of St. Thomas 
as a theologian, is fully compatible with a belief that his metaphysico- 
physical opinions are sometimes not correct, and that they are incon- 
sistent with one another. The Editor of the Rambler is not, indeed, 
hereby expressing any opinion of his own as to the correctness or in- 
correctness of these theories; confining Limself to the statement of his 
conviction that, in the present state of the worl ld, it is of great prac- 
tical importance that the difference between the authority of the scho- 
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lastic philosophy and that of the scholastic theology should be fully 
appreciated and distinctly brought out. | 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 


My DEAR Sr1r,—In the last number of the Rambler, I find that a 
writer on the history of magic attributes to St. Thomas certain proposi- 
tions calculated deeply to prejudice an unlearned reader against the doc- 
trine and philosophy of the angelic doctor. I have no intention to cri- 
ticise the article ; but upon this point I think that some remarks ought to 
be made, lest it should be supposed by any of your readers, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to be an admitted fact, that such statements are 
actually made by St. Thomas, or that such conclusions can be legiti- 
mately drawn from his words. 

The first conclusion from St. Thomas stands thus in the Review (p. 
329): ‘the essential knowledge of a thing is equivalent to a power of 
effecting it.” By this, I suppose, is meant, if it were possible for a man 
to discover the essence of a stone or a tree, he would be able, by the 
power which this knowledge would confer, to produce at once a stone 
or a tree where no such substance existed before; or to change at will, 
as the old magicians pretended to do, the external form and properties 
of such a substance. But how is this strange proposition deduced from 
the words of St. Thomas? The holy doctor, in the article referred to, 
is proving that since God virtually contains all things in Himself, He 
must know all things by His own essence; but that no created intelli- 
gence can possess such a knowledge. In proving this, he first shows 
that the knowledge of material things cannot exist in the mind, as some 
philosophers have asserted, in a material, but only in an immaterial 
way ; and then concludes with the following argument: ‘If there be 
any intellect which, by its own essence, understands all things, that es- 
sence must contain all things in itself in an immaterial way. Now God, 
and no other being but He, does thus contain all things in His essence, 
as effects virtually pre-existin their cause. Therefore God alone under- 
stands all things by His essence, and not the human soul, or even the 
angel.’’ In all this where does the reviewer find even an allusion to the 
doctrine, much less *‘ the admission, that the essential knowledge of a 
thing is equivalent to a power of effecting it?’ I can only conjecture 
that the supposed conclusion is grounded on the passages distinguished 
by italics, viz. ‘‘the effect pre-exists in its cause ;” and “ nevertheless 
the intellect also knows the essence of the external object in propria na- 
tura.’’ Both these passages are misquotations, the words of St. Thomas 
being, ‘‘ prout effectus virtuée prexistunt in causa,” and “ intellectus 
.... hihilominus cognoscit esse* lapidem’’ (not essentiam lapidis) 
‘in propria natura.” But even supposing the quotations correct, whence 
comes the conclusion about the power of effecting whatever is essentially 
known? I cannot conjecture, even were we to suppose that the reviewer 
imagined St. Thomas to hold the absurd notion (which he quotes from 
thé ancient philosophers, and refuted in this very same article, ad. 2), 
that the essence of the soul is actually composed of the principles of all 
material things. 

But let this pass: the next charge is much more serious. The re- 
viewer proceeds to draw from St. Thomas a conclusion which is worded 
thus (p. 829): ‘* Man is to God as monkey to man, or as one, two, or 
three, to six.”? Putting aside what I must call this very disrespectful 
parody of the words of the holy doctor, I suppose the writer to mean, 
that St. Thomas holds that God and man belong to the same genus, or, 


* Some editors read “ etiam lapidem,’’ which, however, makes no difference 
tothe sense. 
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as he expresses it a few lines below, ‘‘ are of the same nature,” and differ 
only in degree of perfection; and hence, as he adds, that *‘ the creature 
is capable of becoming God after a series (perhaps infinite, still possible) 
of approximations.” 

Now, really, it does seem simply laughable for one Catholic to assure 
another that the angel of the schools never did pen such blasphemy as 
this, or any thing equivalent to it. In spite of his words, I cannot sup- 
pose the reviewer to have really intended to charge St. Thomas with 
such a statement, especially as he must have known, if he has read the 
Summa, that the holy doctor has an express article to prove that between 
the nature of God and that of His creatures there can exist no relation 
either specific or generic, but merely a certain analogy (I. q. 4, art. 3) ; 
of course, as regards the last deduction about the ‘‘approximations,”’ it 
is merely given as a logical conclusion from St. Thomas’s premises ;—a 
conclusion, however, which the holy doctor is supposed not to have been 
able to see, inasmuch as he could not have intended it to be drawn, It 
is probable, however, that this great metaphysician would have de- 
murred to any conclusion which admitted the possibility of a series 
actually infinite ; inasmuch as a series implies multitude, which, as he 
expressly shows, is repugnant to infinity (I. 7-4). 

However, to show the error of the reviewer, I had prepared a full 
analysis of the argument contained in the article from which he quotes, 
But it strikes me as so very absurd to send you an elaborate vindication 
of St. Thomas’s orthodoxy, that I will content myself, unless further 
denial be attempted, with the following remark. 

To any one who carefully reads the article in St. Thomas, it will be 
clear that the illustrations upon which the argument of the reviewer is 
grounded are not used by St. Thomas, as they are by the reviewer, to 
show either difference or similarity between the nature of God and the 
nature of man. Of this difference or similarity of nature St. Thomas is 
not speaking at all. He brings his comparisons merely to illustrate 
this one fact, that the essence of God contains (modo eminentiori) all 
the perfections that are contained in the creatures He has made. His 
meaning, in short, is this: as the notion ‘‘ man’ logically includes the 
notion ‘‘ animal,” or as the number ‘six’? embraces the number “three,” 
so the nature of God contains all that is contained in then.’ ; > low 
Him. Of course no one knew better than St. Thomas, that between the 
essential nature of God and that of man there is simply no comparison 
or relation whatever,—the distance between the two being metaphysi- 
cally infinite. If, therefore, the reviewer wished to give the statement 
of St. Thomas in a popular form, he should not have said ‘* man is to 
God as monkey to man,”’’ but *‘ God contains in Himself, as the cause 
of all, whatever perfection is contained in man; as the nature of man 
(who is a rational animal) includes the nature of animal.” 

Certainly, as he remarks, ‘not even the authority of St. Thomas 
could insure a lasting (could it a momentary?) union with Chris- 
tianity” for the doctrine that ‘‘ created intellect is of the same nature 
as the divine.” It is hard to condemn such doctrine too strongly ; but 
it is really too bad to be called upon to prove that the pure fountain of 
Catholic theology is not poisoned with such impiety as this, 

I hope the reviewer will not consider me impertinent if I conclude 
with this earnest advice, that if he have a vocation for criticism, he 
should try his hand on something more vulnerable than the meta- 
physics of St. Thomas, 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 


W. 





